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PREFACE 


The local cnquirs’ which forms the backbone of the present book 
may be regarded as a sequel to two other investigations: to the Home 
Office Enquiry- into Juvenile Delinquency, undertaken at the London 
School of Economics, the results of which were published in 1942 
under the title Young Offenders, by A. IVI. Carr-Saunders. H. .Mann¬ 
heim, and E. C. Rhodes, on the one hand, and to the Cambridge 
Evacuation Survey, published in 1941 under the editorship of Susan 
Isaacs with the co-operation of Sibyl Clement Brown and Robert IL 
Thouless, on the other. It was thought that the continued wartime 
residence of the School at Cambridge should be used as an oppor- 
tunit\' for surveying the local position with regard to ju\'enile 
delinquency in a to\m of medium size, a category* not included among 
the provincial cities from which material for Young Offenders had 
been drawn. After consultation with magistrates of the Cambridee 
Juvenile Court, it was arranged by the Director of the School, early 
in 1942, that the work should be undertaken jointly by ]Miss 
S. Clement Brown, ^I.A., then Tutor to the Mental Health Course 
of the School, and the present author. The magistrates v'crv kindlv 
consented to give access to their material and to further the enquiry' 
in every wav. 

L nfortunately, from the point of view of this in\'estigation. the 
^Mental Health Course was soon afterwards able to return to London, 
which made it impossible henceforth for Miss Clement Brown to 
co-operate to the extent originally envisaged. She has, never¬ 
theless, been kind enough to assist the author bv frequently discussing 
with him the progress of the work, by collecting information 
concerning evacuee children who had returned to London, and bv 
reading the manuscript of the original report and making many 
valuable suggestions. For all this, the sincere thanks of the author 
are due to her. It should be made clear, howe\'er, that she bears no 
responsibility* whatsoever for the statements of fact or expressions 
of opinion contained in this book. 

It would go too far to mention by name all those w ho ha\‘e made 
this study possible by granting access to their material or by giving 
valuable information. Special acknowledgments are due in 
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particular to the following authorities and officials or private bodies 
and their staffs: 

The Juvenile Court Magistrates, and especially Mrs. C* D. 
Rackham, J.P., ^vLA., Borough Councillor and Count\’ Alderman. 
Mr. C. A. G. Harding, Clerk to the Justices. 

The Borough Probation Officers, and especially !Mr. IM. J. ^ ine, 
•Miss Norah E. Shearsmith, and iMiss K. M. Ibbotson. 

The former and the present Borough Chief Constables, and 

Superintendent M. xMnsworth. 

The Borough Education Department, and especially IMr. T. F. 
Foreman, M.A,, Education Officer, and the Headmasters and 
Headmistresses consulted. 

The Borough Housing Department, and especially Dr. Alex. Wood. 
The Cambridge Child Guidance Clinic, and especially Dr. H. 
Banister, Ph.D,, Director, and iMiss D. AI. Hutchinson, IVI.A., 
psychiatric social worker. 

The Counts’ Pubhc Assistance Officer. 

The County Youth Organizer and the Club Leaders consulted. 
The Cambridge Associations for the Care of Girls. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and especially Superintendent-Inspector Mander. 


Without their help, generously given, in spite of shortage of 
staff and many other wartime difficulties, the material required could 

not have been collected. 

I am further indebted to the Magistrates and to the Cambridge 
Associations for the Care of Girls, for permission to publish infor¬ 
mation extracted from their respecth e records. 

The Social Research Division of the London School of Econonaics, 

of which I am a member, had very early in the course of the enquiry 
expressed its approval of the scheme, and it has, throughout, 
interested itself in the progress of the work and given valuable adi ice 
and technical assistance, wherever required. For this, I wsh to 
express mv thanks to the Division and especially to its former 

Chairmen,' Sir .AJexander Carr-Saunders ^d 

Ginsbere, and to the present Chairman, Professor T. H. Marbh . 

It is hardly necessaiy to add that the Division is in no aj responsi 

for the contents of this book. 

FinaUv, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my iiife, 
has not o'n’lv done much of the statistical and clerical work, but has 
S, greatly assisted me by .«raeting material from records and 
other documents. I am also grateful for valuable assistance 
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XI 


Miss E. A. Tudor and Miss A. Bohm, Ph.D., of the administrative 
staff of the School, and to iMr. D. G. C. Judd, of the Geography 
Department, for drawing the map of Cambridge, 

^\Tien, after completion of the local enquiry', it was found 
desirable to publish the results, it was decided to broaden the scope 
of the original report by including comparisons with similar local 
studies and in many other directions. This and the Bibliography 
will, it is hoped, increase the value of the book to the student of 
juvenile delinquency in general. 

Hermann Man.nheim. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science 

(L’niversit\’ of London). 

January^ 1947* 




INTRODUCTION* 


I. When, in 1942, the results were published of an enquir)- into 
juvenile delinquency, instituted by the Home Office and carried out 
at the London School of Economics, the authors were anxious to 
draw attention to the preliminary’ and incomplete character of their 
workh In addition to certain other limitations to be mentioned 
below, it was emphasized, first, that “occasional statistical investiga¬ 
tions, made at long and irregular inter\'als by differei t methods and 
using different classifications, cannot tell us much about new and 
adverse influences. ... A statistical enquiry can only be expected 
to yield results if it is one in a series of similar enquiries”. Secondly, 
it was pointed out that fluctuations in delinquency might be due not 
so much to the effect of certain specific factors as to changes in the 
general atmosphere—to “broad sociological changes”—which cannot 
well be studied bv purely statistical methods. And thirdly, the 
absence of a corresponding psychological investigation was deplored, 
which had originally been planned but could not be carried out 
because of the outbreak of the war. 


2. Criticism of Young Offenders has, on the whole, been con¬ 
fined to the following aspects: 

(a) It has been pointed out that with the material available some 
further correlationships might with advantage have been worked 
out. Moreover, the way in which the control group was selected has 
been criticized 

(^) Secondly, and this criticism has come from medico-psycho¬ 
logical quarters, doubts have been expressed as to the value of large- 
scale and therefore less intensive statistical investigations, unless 
they are closely combined with the study of individual cases. “The 
time is in sight when statistical enquiry^ will have done all it can do 
in the elucidation of the problems of delinquency ... it is difficult 

* The Introduction and Chapters One to Four have been subdivided into 
paragraphs to facilitate references. 

^ Young Offenders, by A. M, Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, E. C. Rhodes. 
(Cambridge Universin* Press, 1942), pp. 155 et seq, 

■See, e,g., Prof. C. W, Valentine, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 

XIII, Part II, June 1943, pp. 64 and 108; Burt, The Young Delinquent, 4th ed., 
pp. 636 et seq. 
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to see how this kind of statistical enquiry could be done better. But 
the authors would probably be the first to admit that they are only 
building a framework; the picture itself must come from the intensive 
study of mdi\'idual delinquents”^. 

The first of these criticisms affects not the statistical method 
used in Young Offenders as such, but only the way in which it 
baa been applied, and may therefore here remain unanswered. The 
second criticism, however, would seem to throw doubt upon the use¬ 
fulness of the statistical method itself, and, if justified, would seem 
to imply the end of statistical work in this field. In a book which is, 
to some extent at least, based on statistical material, a few comments 
may therefore not be out of place in reply to Dr. Winnicott’s other¬ 
wise very friendly review. That the real causes of anti-social behaviour 
cannot be discovered by statistical methods alone no criminologist 
is likely to deny, and in this sense statistics can be said to build only 
“the framework”. This does not mean, however, that statistical 
methods will soon have done all they can do and will therefore 
become obsolete in this field in the near future. The statistician s 
contribution will, on the contrary, remain indispensable provided it 
is, more closely than has so far been the case, correlated to the work 
of the psychologist and of the sociolog^ist. This need for better team¬ 
work in the field of delinquency research has quite rightly been 
stressed in recent writings by other distinguished medico-psycholo¬ 
gists*—teamwork, as has been urged, not merely meaning more or 
less sjTichronized and otheivrise fimdamentally uncoordinated work 
on the same or different material, but real co-operation in the sense 
that one section of the team makes a broader or more intense attack, 
with different methods, on problems discovered by the other. To 
explain this at any considerable detail is hardly necessary. No matter 
how much valuable insight into the mechanism of anti-social be¬ 
haviour might be produced by methods of deep psychoanalysis even 
of one individual case, one has to face the fact that such deep 
will, for many years to come, remain available for a very lumted 
number of individuals only, and the representative character of the 
conclusions reached by this method alone will, therefore, always 
remain controversial. Once these findings are, however, placed at the 
disposal of the sociological and statistical section of the t^m, it will 
be possible to test their validity for a far larger group of cases, li. 


‘ Dr. D. W. Winnicott, The New Era, Vol. XXIV, No. S. *943. P- ^S- 
> Dr. John Bowlby. “Fom -four Juvenile Thi-'’es: their^^«« 

Life”, in the Intematiorial Journal 

Friedlander, “Delinquency Research , Aew Era, June 1943* 
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for example, the thesis put forward in Dr. Bowlby’s ‘ Forty-four 
Juvenile Thieves”—one of the very few really important psychological 
studies on the subject published in recent years—^that prolonged 
separation of the child from its parents before the age of five is a 
principal cause of the development of the “aflFectionless character 
which forms “the hard core of the problem of recidivism”—if this 
thesis had been at the disposal of those responsible for the planning 
of the Home Cffice Enquiry in 1938, it might have been possible to 
include this aspect among the factors to be studied. As it is, no 
special attention was paid to the frequency of very early separation 
gmnng delinquents and control cases. It is not here implied that 
research workers who are not trained medico-psychologists could 
possibly decide with authority whether in any given case early 
separation has actually had the results described by Dr. Bowlby. 
The mere facts, however, could be ascertained in many more 
caafts so as to provide a larger material for further psychological 

investigation. 

On the other han d, psychological case studies might considerably 
benefit by making use of the hypothetical findings of the statistician. 
Although, as has been said before, the real causes of anti-social 
behaviour can neA*er be established by mere statistical analysis, the 
latter can at least indicate certain problems to which special attention 
should be paid by the psychologist^. 

3. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the alternative 
lies exclxisively between statistical mass enquiry and the prolonged 
study of a very few mdi^Tdual cases. This would mean ignoring 
the existence of a third, and certainly no less promising, line of 
approach: the sociological study of delinquency on regional lines, 
usually described as the ecology of delinquency®. It is the lasting merit 
of Dr. CliflFord Shaw to have not only revived the interest in this 
branch of criminological research, but also to have developed 
entirely new methods for its practical application. Although, as almost 
inevitable in pioneer work of this nature, Shaw may have occasionally 
overstressed the significance of the local atmosphere and imder- 
estimated the weight of individual factors in the development of a 
delinquent career, his basic idea will retain its value as one of the 
cornerstones in fiitiire criminological research. 

It is for the following reasons in particular that regional researches 
seem to be needed. 

^ A few illmtiations of this are given by Dr. K. Friedlander, loco cit. 

On ecological study in general, see Radhakamal Mukeijee, Social Ecolc^ 
^ 944 )- 
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In the first place, statistical figures relating to a specific region 
only, whether province, county, city, town, or any other geographical 
unit, will, though smaller, probably be more meaningful than those 
for the whole colmtr}^ Comparisons between regions, though by no 
means without their pitfalls, rest at least on firmer groxmd than com¬ 
parisons betw'een countries with entirely different traditions, customs, 
legal systems and social conditions. Local characteristics, easily over¬ 
looked in researches covering the country as a whole, can be brought 
out and interpreted in the light of the specific economic and social 
problems of the areas concerned. In other words, the effect of those 
“broad sociological changes” referred to in Young Offenders can 
be studied more fruitfully within the less complex setting of a smaller 
region than on a national basis. The development of black spots 
(“dehnquenc}' areas”) can be discovered and checked only by means 
of intensive regional suiv^eys. The existence of certain causal con¬ 
nections which seem to be vaguely indicated by national crime 
figures may be confirmed or refuted when corresponding local 
statistics are more closely analysed with the assistance of local 
experts. 

Secondly, not only the causes of delinquency but the various 
methods of treatment, too, are in many respects closely dependent 
on local factors, particularly in a country w’here the administration 
of the penal system is still to a considerable extent in the hands of 
local authorities and of voluntary organizations of a local character. 
If it be true that, as will be argued later, the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquencj' have to be regarded as the responsibility of 
the local commumty no less than as that of the State, the need for 

such local studies will become only too evident. 

For purely practical reasons, too, local researches are likely to 
play an important part in criminological studies, as the financial and 
other support needed for such work will often be more easily forth¬ 
coming for purposes of immediate local than for those of national 
concern^. Naturally, the value of local studies wrill be greatly increas^ 
if they are made with some knowledge of conditions outside their 
owTi area so that comparisons become possible and, moreover, if, 
for the sake of such comparisons, a fairly uniform scheme of enquiry 


' It is greatly to the credit of the “Rotary International “ ^rMt Bri^ ^d 
Ireland” t^t in their Memorandum on Juvemle 

No It no date (1942?) and the subsequent Report (Pamphlet No. >3a, Jw. 
?hev not only emphasize “the great need of a survey of the loc^ eonditioiw 

oHuveniie Delinquency as an essential preliminary to the 

but ,Uo giv. .om. » » how th. «.n= 

_* u* K- in hand bv local Rotar> dubs* 
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would be adopted^. This would, to some extent, even compensate for 
the lack of control group material which is often unobtainable. So 
far, hardly any uniformity has been achieved in this respect. It is 
unn ecessary to repeat that the essential value of local studies lies 
not so much in the collection of local statistics as in their inter¬ 
pretation in the light of the entire social and economic background 


of the area. 

Even at the risk of seeming merely to repeat ad nauseam the same 
statements and statistics it is essential that there should be a con¬ 
siderable number of parallel enquiries in different localities. Only 
so can the results of various investigators be tested in all their 
implications and the truth be ascertained about potential causal 
correlationships which may otherwise too hastily be accepted or 



4. Such local investigations into juvenile delinquency as have so 
far been made in this coimtry can be roughly divided into two 
groups, being either mere collections of certain statistical data 
relating to one specific locality, or more in the nature of a social 
survey focussed on the delinquency problem. Other important dis¬ 
tinctions are between studies limited to causal factors or to methods 
of treatment {e.g. Probation) and those covering both aspects; or 
between official reports and investigations made by private persons. 
With regard to the respective value of official and private Reports, 
it is obvious that, whereas the former have easier access to the 
material, the latter are more likely to be unbiased. It would be of 
little point here to give a complete list of studies of this kind which 
have ever been published in this country®. We shall therefore rather 
confine ourselves to a reference to those local studies which were 
published too late to be referred to in Young Ojfenders. The list given 
below is probably far from exhaustive since, owing to the lack of 
any recognized centre for the collection of official and unofficial 
material on the subject of delinquency and its treatment, some 
publications may have been overlooked^. 

Hardly any of these investigations can claim to have given that 

^ A useful beginning is made in this direction in the Portsmouth Report 
where ^ults are throughout compared to those of the Bradford enquirj". 

* Similarly, Prof. Burt in the 4th ed. of his Yomtg Delaiquent, p. 635. 

* The most important older publications are listed in Clifford Shaw and Henry 
D. McKay, ^vemle Delinquency and Urban Areas (1942), pp. 6 and 7. See ^so 
the summaries given in Young Offenders, Chapter I. 

* The Register of Research in the Social Sciences in Progress and in Plan, pre¬ 
pared by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, London, is a 
most useful sou^ of information. It is not likely, however, to reach all those 
engaged in criminological research. 
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complete picture of the relationship between the local delinquency 
position and social and economic factors which was earlier on 
described as the ultimate aim of researches of this kind. This, as the 
author is fully aware, applies to the present study no less than to 
its precursors, and an improvement in this respect is unlikely to 
occur unless suitably constituted teams of research w’orkers will be 
available for future investigations. 


I. Local Studies Co\'ering the Whole Field 

{a) Children who stumble. Being the report of a Committee appointed 
by the chairman of a Conference convened by the Middlesex Coimty 
Council to consider a Memorandum issued by the Home OflBce and 
Board of Education on Juvenile Offences (1942)—quoted in future as 
Middlesex. 

(b) A Report on Juvenile Offences. By the County Borough of 
Wallasey (1942)—quoted as Wallasey. 

(c) Juvettile Delinquency in Ayrshire during the year ig^z. Report by 
Leslie H. Duncan, M.A., Ed. B., issued by Ayrshire Education Authority 
(1944)—quoted as Ayrshire. 

(d) Report on Juvenile Delinquency, by Mrs. Edna M. Henshaw, 
B.Sc., Educational Psychologist to the Mental Health Emei^ency 
Committee, published by the Bradford Education Committee 
(September 194^)—quoted as Bradford. 

(e) City of Portsmouth Report to the Juvenile Court Panel of Justices 

on the working of the Children and \oung Persons Act, I 933 » during 
the ten years ist November, i 933 - 43 » J* '^^y* Clerk to the 

Justices, ^lunicipal College, Portsmouth—quoted as Portsmouth. 

(/) A Study in Juvenile Delinquency. Who has offended ? A study 
bv an advanced Tutorial Class of the Lincoln Branch of the 
W.E.A., working under R. H. Jones, M.A. (no date, 194S?) quoted 

as Lincoln^. 


II. Local Studies De.\ling only wtth Certain Psychological 

OR Sociological Factors 

(a) Juvenile Delinquency in War-time. Report from t^ Bristol Child 
Guidiice Clinic, by F. H. Bodman, M.D., and M. I. Dui«don M.A 
(reprinted from The Lancet, November 8th, 

and, as a supplement, “The Juvenile Offender and the State . by 
Lady Inskip, J P. for the City of Bristol, The Magistrate, November, 

1945. 


‘ Summary published in Social Service Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4. December, 


1945 
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(b) The PrcAIem ChiM and his Environment and The Environment and 
die Chi ld From the Child Guidance Clinic, Cambridge, by H. Bankter 
and M. Ravden The British Journal of Psychology, General Section, 

Vote. XXXIV, 1944, and XXXV, 1945. 


III. Local Studies Dealing only with Certain Aspects of 

Treatment 


Under this heading, all the Annual Reports issued by local 
Probation Committees could be quoted although they are concerned 
with the adult oflFender as well. In view of their large number, 
however, only one, that for London, will be mentioned because it 
covers a larger area and a longer period of time than the others: 


(a) A Short Survey of the London Probation Service (1939-i^), 
Home O ffice, August, 1945, prepared by Mr. R. H, Beeson, Principad 
Probation Officer, in response to a request made by the London Pro¬ 
bation Committee—quoted as London, 

(i) An Analysis of the Records of some 750 Probationers^ by E. W. 
Hughes, M.A. {The British Journal of Educational Psychology^ Vol. 
XIII, Part III, November, 1943). 

This study is mainl y concerned with the success of Probation in the 
case of adult and juvenile probationers in Coventry—quoted as 
Ccfoentry, 

{c) Care or Protection^ Cases of unsatisfactory domestic environment, 
by the City of Salford Education Committee, 29th March, 1944— 
quoted as Salford, 

(d) T^he Report of a Juvenile Welfare Sub-Committee^ set up to in¬ 
vestigate the problem of Juvenile Delinquency as it exists in Carlisle; 
to suggest remedies and the means to their fulfilment, 31st October, 
1944—quoted as Carlisle, 

(e) Punitive Detention^ by J. H. Bagot (i944)> dealing with the 
application of section 54, Cluldren and Young Persons Act, 1933, in 
Liverpool. 


Studies Mainly Concerned with Other Problems 

BUT ALSO Touching Delinouency 


The Cambridge Evacuation Survey^ ed. by Susan Isaacs (1941). 

H, 

It should not be assumed that even in surveys fallin g under the 
most comprehensive category (above, imder I) approximately the 
same questions are dealt with, still less that the same questions are 
treated in the same way. The principal reason for this diversity, 
which greatly reduces the possibility of comparisons between the 
areas concerned, lies, it seems, in the diversity of the records used 
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and also in the lack of any organized contacts between investigators 
in dilTerent districts. An improvement in this respect can be expected 
only if all those responsible for the contents of such records are 
trained to pay sufficient attention to certain significant factors and 
if future research workers would agree to accept one and the same 
scheme for their work—objectives which will probably remain 
unattainable as long as no recognized centre for criminological 
research e.xisls in this country ^ 

' Mr. Dc nnis Chapman, of Livcrp<x>l Universin*. in a paper “Towards the 
Stuvi'* (‘f llunian Pitpers, cd. by Charles INIadge, \oh 1, No. i, 

Januar.. p- T3h “ihe lack of communication between research 

m ditTcrint partji of Great Bntam, a rc 5 ult of our povcrt>' in journos 
*nd learned s'>cicne!i in thr social sciences and the concentration of our universities 
t>n philosophy rjthi r than research . . “If the social sciences’*, he con- 

ciudr^. arc to develop, the universities must tram the new research workers and 
tram them for positive research" (p, 84^ See also below, p. 110 et itg. 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN AN ENGLISH 

MIDDLETOWNI (CAMBRIDGE) 

Chapter i 

THE GENERAL SETTING 

5. When the L}Tids set out to find a suitable object for their study 
of life in an American “Middleto^sn”,^ they made their selection 
according to a number of characteristics which they regarded as 
particularly desirable, such as, for instance, a size of 25-50,000 
inhabitants, a small negro and foreign-bom population, not a satellite 
town, and other positive and negative criteria. \\Tiile fully realizing 
that, strictly speaking, a t}^ical town, just as a U'pical individual, 
does not exist, the Ljmds believed to have foimd a place which 
possessed, at least comparatively speaking, the highest possible 
number of characteristics common to a large group of American 
communities. For the present investigation, Cambridge was chosen, 
not according to any preconceived ideas as the prototype of a certain 
category of English towns, but simply because it had granted hospi¬ 
tality to the London School of Economics during the whole of the 
last war and was, therefore, the most convenient object of study. 
According to the standards applied by the two distinguished American 
sociologists, it is for yery ob\-ious reasons certainly not a n^pical 
“Middletown”, ^^^len the L}Tids, several years after the completion 
of their original survey, returned to the scene of their studies and 
discovered that “Middletown” had meanwhile become a “college 
town”, they found it necessary to declare with some emphasis that, 
had this feature already been noticeable in 1923 when the choice 
was first made, the town would not have been selected for study 
Which seems to indicate that the presence even of such a compara¬ 
tively modest institution for higher education as that college with its 
“nearly a thousand students” apparently presented itself in 1936 
destroys any claim of the community concerned to be r^arded 
as a “Middletown”. How much more would this be true, in the eyes 
of the Lynds, of a town which is the seat of one of the oldest and 
most famous Universities in the world. 

The undiluted commonplace character of “Middletown” made 
it possible for the Lynds to try, with at least some prospect of success, 

* Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletotai (1929); MiddUtoum in Tran- 
ntum <1937). 
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to conceal its identity. In view of the very detailed discussion of 
each and every aspect of local life in their book, such anonymity 
appeared desirable to the investigators. How far their aim has actually 
been achieved may be open to doubt; it must, in fact, have been 
fairly easy for every interested person in the U.S.A. to find out the 
model of that famous study. In the case of Cambridge, anonymity 
would have been a mere farce unless all the most characteristic loc^ 
features had been entirely suppressed. Moreover, as our investigation 
had to be of a much more restricted and cursory nature than 
“Middletomi’*, the whole issue was bound to become one of minor 
importance only. 

6. In spite of its many atypical features Cambridge has, however, 
to a surprising extent still preserved the atmosphere of a quiet 
country town situated in the heart of a predominantly agricultural 
district and seemingly very remote from the turmoil of the capital, 
fifty miles away. 

There exists, unfortunately, no comprehensive social survey or 
other recent publication to be used as a guide to the study of the 
social structure of Cambridge, which ought to form the background 
for this enquiry. Nothing more up-to-date has become known to the 
author in this respect than Miss Eglantyne Jebb’s book Cambridge: 
A brief study in social questions\ which, though a thorough and well- 
balanced piece of work, must necessarily have become obsolete in 
the nearly forty years since its publication. To quote a few facts 
from it might, nevertheless, not be out of place, in order to compare 
local conditions at the time when Miss J ebb wrote and present con¬ 
ditions, and to show the trend of developments. 

Population. In the hundred years between i8oi and 1901, the 
population of the Borough had grown from 9,276 to 38,329, and the 
number of inhabited houses from 1,691 to 8,700. “Side by side with 
the beautiful medieval city, so dear to the hearts of successive 
generations of Englishmen”, writes Miss Jebb, “another town has 
grown up, one with a population four times as great and covering a 
much larger area. ... A people habituated for hundreds of years 
to country life has had to adapt itself to a new environment and 
to new habits of life. It was impossible that the new town should 
spring up without the danger of grave evils accompanying its 

growth^\ 

Since this was written, the population has further grown to 
66,789 according to the census of 1931, and to an estimated figure 

^ Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1908, 
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of 76,760 in 1936 and of 81,383 in 1940. The last-mentioned increpes 
were partly due to the provisions of the Cambridge (Extension) 
Order, 1934, which gave the Borough a considerable increase in 
area to a total of 10,000 acres with an estimated number of 20,173 

houses^. The last war, too, contributed to this upward 
trend through the influx of thousands of war workers and evacuees. 
Owing to the frequent changes in their numbers, accurate figures 
are not available for these two categories, except for evacuee children 
of school age. Whereas the local elementary school population 

numbered^:— 


in 1938: 7,170 1939: 7,057 1940: 7,033 

1941: 7 , 933 * 1942: 7.872* 

* Includes evacuees. 

the following figures^ may show the fluctuations in the number of 
evacuee children on the School Register: 


At the beginning of the war: 
six weeks later .. 
at the end of 1939: 
at the end of 1940: 
at the end of 1941: 
in May, 1943 .. 


3,345 unaccompanied sdiool children 
9 per cent had returned 
2,200 e>^cuee children present 
1,076 evacuee children present 
1,449 evacuee children present 
500 evacuee children present. 


In view of their uncontrollable comings and goings, due mainly to 
the changing intensity of air raids, no exact data for the intervening 
periods could be obtained *. 


7. Industries. In his brief but well-informed s ummar y of “The 
Industries of Cambridgeshire^, Dr. F. M. Page quotes Daniel Defoe’s 
dictum, in Tour tkroi^h England and Wcdes (1724-26): “this county 
has no manufacture at all”. Even right up to the last war, as Dr. 
Page points out, industry occupied only a subsidiary place in and 
around Cambridge. Nevertheless, there have been a number of 

* These figures are taken hom the Borough of Cambridge Year Book for 1941. 
hi die Chief Constable’s Annual Reports the following figures, excluding under¬ 
graduates, are givm: 1935, 7S.40o; 1937, 77,43o; i939, 78,180; 1940, 79,248; 

oijOOO* For the sake of companson^ it may be Eaentioned that Luton (below, 

p. IS, fil. *), with 28,460 houses, occupies an area of 8,736 acres [Luton Report, 
pp, 31 and 53). 

* Acooxding to the School Medical Officer’s Report for 1942. 

* From the Reports of the Medical Officer of Health. 

* 1 ^. Bmiister and Miss Ravden, on p. 83 of their second paper referred to 
above (p. ^also stress die difficulty e^erienced in obtaining the quota of 

One of the Ele m e n ta r y Spools from which their control group was 
taken had 27 evacuees left in February 1943, out of 250 at the outbreak of the 
mr, ^roportira w^A is somewhat below the figure given above for May, 1043. 

eiiwi 1^ D,. H. C. IfeA, (.,38. 
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industries in existence—some of them for many centuries, others of 
more modem growth—such as brick and tile works, cement works, 
printing, scientific instrument making, radio, bmsh making and, in 
particular, fruit preserving. Especially, the well-known jam factory 
of Messrs. Chivers & Sons in Histon, with betw’een 2,000 and 3,000 
employees, and the Cambridge Instrument Company with about 
700 employees (these figures refer to 1938) have become important 
features of local life. With these exceptions, however, agriculture 
and the colleges appear almost completely to have dominated the 
picture. 

Here, as in so many quiet non-industrial areas of the country, the 
second World War brought about very considerable changes. 
Aerodromes and munition factories sprang up in the neighbourhood 
and gave emplojTnent to the townspeople and to thousands of workers 
from other districts. Members of the armed forces—British, 
Dominion, American, Polish, and others—^were stationed in or 
around Cambridge in considerable numbers, and there was also a 
large camp with Italian prisoners-of-war. Several colleges of London 
Univ^ersitv with some thousands of students, evacuated either for the 
duration or at least for the first years of the war, made up for the loss 
of local undergraduates. As a resiilt, Cambridge boys and girls were 
not only offered a much wider choice of jobs than ever before, they 
w^ere also brought into close contact with people whom they woiffd 
hardlv have met in peace-time, and had to face temptations which 
their parents had never experienced. On the other hand, certain 
factors which constituted especially ^ve dangers to juvenile morale 
... London and other badly-bombed cities—such as prolonged shelter 
life, opportunities for looting, demolition work and the like—were 
almost entirely absent, as Cambridge had very few senous air-raids 
and the shelters were not much used. 


m 


8. Compared with the figures for the whole of England and Wdes, 
as given by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons^ and re¬ 
produced below (Table i), the curv'e for Cambridge is, generally 
speaking, in accordance with the universal tendency (see Table 2). 
In both cases, w'e find a jump from 1939 to 1940 and, after a declme 
in 1941 or 1942, another jump in 1945. The incr^e is, however 
much more marked in Cambridge, the year 1940 sho^mg a pli^ of 
more than 50 per cent, as against over 20 per cent, for the whole 
country, and the year 1945 even one of 80 per cent, as aga^t 1^ 

40 per cent, for the whole country. Although, as pomted out below, 

» Hansard, AprU 8th, 1946, col. 276, and June aoth, 1946, col- 
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no infrtr mation is available on this point, it is obvious that the 
xodo increase was, to some extent, due to the influx of evacuee children 
from London to Cambridge. As many as nine of the twm^ evacuees 
whose cases are mentioned below (paragraphs 35-36) had appeared 
in Court in die course of the year 1940, and sevoi in 1941. In 1945, 
however, vdien the highest increase occurred, almost all these evacuees 
iiad gone home, and other explanations will have to be found. 


Table i 

CmLDBEN AND YoUNG PBSSOIG FoUND GuILTY' IN COTEtlS OF SUMMARY 

JuBiSDicnoN, 1939-45 (England and Wale) 


All Offences 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

BofS under 14 

23 w 4 oa , 

3x^280 


32.134 

33,973 

34,518 

34,842 

„ 14-17 

26 b 547 

30,161 

32,327 

28.774 

27.92s 

27 v 447 

32,631 

fSm tmder 14 

1,117 

1,72s 

2,065 

2,067 

2,307 

2,092 

1.992 

« i 4-*7 

1,748 

2,605 

3,313 

3,204 

3 v 454 

3.579 

3 v 473 

Toed 

52.814 

65,771 

72,105 

66,179 

67,659 

67,636 

72,940 


InMctdble Offences only 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Bajfs Odder 14 ... 

Gkris imder 14 ... 

„ 14 17 ••• 

16,723 

11.994 

941 

885 

23,164 

15.768 

1,449 

1,497 

23,07s 

16,638 

1.530 

1,973 

20^381 

14,359 

1,563 

1.903 

ai,055 

13,839 

1,666 

1,813 

22,520 

14*207 

1,558 

1,836 

22,920 

16,681 

1,500 

1,722 

Told 

30,543 

41.978 

43,216 

38,206 

38,373 

40^121 

42,82a 


For the diree pre-war years 1934, 1935, 1936, the average figure 
of indictable offences committed by juveniles in Cambridge was given 
by Dr. E. C. Rhodes as 0.38 per 1,000 of the population.* On the 
basis of a wartime population of 80,000, the average for die five years 
1941 to 1945 is, according to Table 2,0.76, i.e. exactly twice the pre¬ 


war average. 

On the other hand, if the position in Cambridge is rmtipatwl with 

diat in a few other towns of similar size, selected at random, for which 

soine wartime material is at present available, the Cambridge figures 
can in no w^ be said to be particularly high (see Table 3). 

While it is genoally accqited that there is more crime in urban 
than in rural areas, the existing evidence does not clearly show 
the crime rate increases widi the size of the town. According to Dr. 
Rhodes computation, English towns had die following rates of 


■ JfaOTaf tke Rojni Sttauikal SadOy, VoL CII. Ptot III, 1939, p. 390. 
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indictable offences per 1,000 of population (averages for the \ears 

1934. 1935. 1936)': 


Ten to\^'ns of 


IT 


T 7 


Six 


>1 


>1 


II 


II 


II 


If 


II 


I t 


40—50,000 
71—91,000 
140—189,000 
203-321,000 
412—1,000,000 


inliabitants 


II 


II 


II 


11 


Table 3 


Juveniles 
per cent. 
0*69 


/ 3 


* * 


o * 78 
0*66 
084 


Indictable Offe?ices {figures of juveTiiles found guilty) 


Adults 
per cent 
0-96 

0‘95 

0*93 

0 '9i 
I *17 



Total 

1931 

Population 

1 

1938 

] 

1 

1941 

! 

J 9+2 I 

i 1943 

1 

1944 

; J 

1945 

1 

1 Totals 
1941 to 

1 »945 

C 3 amb ridge 

66,789 1 

45 ^ 

85 

51 

1 1 

44 

' 33 

88 ; 

307 

Lincoln 

66,243 

67 1 

129 1 

i 1 

' So 

70 

82 

422 

Luton ^ 

70.440 1 

39 

136 1 

III 

loi ; 

143 1 

i ^26 

617 


(plus cautioned 

1 

! 1 

1 186 1 

1 ( 

236 1 

190 

I 18 j 

61 j 

791) 

Southport ^ 

1 78,925 

58 ^ 

i lOI j 

102 

81 

75 ! 

49 1 

1 

[(plus cautioned | 

i 

! < 

i 

J 

1= 

i 80 1 

50 ! 

32 

38 ‘ 

33 i 

; 233) 


\on~indictable Ofiences 


Cambridge 


■ T • 

' 21 1 

Lincoln 


( 60 

f 

42 

Luton “ 

, 

1 

1 43 

53 : 

j(plus cautioned 

i 49, 

228 ! 


I Vi, - ■ ^ t 

Southport I i Xot available. 


22 I 
28 
90 
229 



59 : 152 

70 j 232 

72 j 321 
92)1 


Aloreover, ver\" considerable differences can be noticed within 
each of these categories, e.g, the 7i“9i,ooo group includes such con¬ 


trasts as; 


Cambridge 

Bootle 


Juveniles 
per cent. 
0-38 
1-99 


Adults 
per cent. 

0*73 

I ‘47 


^ Here reproduced bv courtesv of The Roval Statistical Socien*. 

* According to the Report on Luton^ prepared for the Borough Council by 
Dr, Fred Grundy and Richard M. Titmuss (1945), p- 39, the Registrar GeneraFs 
estimate of the population of Luton v.*as 94,110 for 1939 and 09,750 for 1945, 
i.c., 20 to 25 per cent, more than Cambridge. Luton*s elementaiy school population 
between six and fourteen numbered 8,794 193^ against 7,170 of Cambridge 

in 1938. The exact number of evacuee children receiv ed is not given in the Report 
where the total figure of evacuees at the beginning of the war is stated to have been 
8,000 (p. 23). Even so, however, the recorded delinquenc>’ figures of Luton are 
considerably higher in proportion than those of Cambridge. One possible ex¬ 
planation may be the apparently far higher degree of industrialization of Luton 
(details in the Luton Report, p. 100 and seg.), 

^ Estimated population for 1945 ; 90,000. For information regarding Southport 
I am indebted to ^Ir. B. J. Hartwell, LL.^I., Solicitor and Clerk to the Southport, 
Justices. 
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The explanation is, of course, that Bootle, owing to its close prox¬ 
imity to Liverpool, shares many of the unfavourable features of big 
city life which, as shown in this study, are largely absent in Cam¬ 
bridge, Similar, though less conspicuous, differences emerge from 
our Table 3. 


9. It would be unprofitable, however, to pursue these statistical 
comparisons any further. Even if many more local figures were avail¬ 
able at present, it would have to be remembered that the interpreta¬ 
tion of local statistics of juvenile delinquency is dependent on so many 
uncertain factors that the result can only be treated with the utmost 
caution. The author is still convinced of the truth of the following 
sentences written several years ago^: 


“Criminal Statistics, far from bemg a reliable source of information 
as to the extent and development of Juvenile Delinquency, can be 
regarded only as a means of observing the attitude of the public and the 
Police towards the various possibilities of dealing widi young law¬ 
breakers”. 


This refers in particular to the effect on Criminal Statistics of the 
method of cautioning juveniles by the Police, a point to which special 
attention was drawn in that earlier study'^. It can be regarded as fairly 
certain that in all the towns referred to above this method has been 


used, but the actual extent to which it takes the place of Police prose¬ 
cutions is not always stated in the annual Reports of Chief Con¬ 
stables® . 

It is hardly necessary to point out in this connection that the 
absence of any startling features from the Cambridge picture does 
not make the town an unsuitable object for investigation. As has been 
well said in the Lincoln Report, “the understandmg of juvenile delin¬ 
quency as a national problem depends on examining the problem in 
different types of areas”. And, it might be added, investigations made 
in low delinquency areas are likely, as a by-product, to throw some 
light on the causal factors operative in high rate districts. 


‘ Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars (1940), p. 80. 

* 2 shown^in^T^le r in Luton cautions ave often outnumbered prose- 


cutioas. 




Chapter 2 


ANALYSIS OF A SAMPLE OF PRE-WAR AND WARTIME 

PROBATION AND SUPERVISION CASES 


10. In order to gain some knowledge of the actual charact^istics of 
young ofiFendos in Cambridge and other juveniles appearing before 
the local Juvenile Court, an analy^ has been made of a number of 
probation and supervision cases. Our sample consists of 109 pre-war 
and 123 war cases of boys which, as shown in the following table, 
cover dtogetha t^ years and, as the cases have been followed up 
until 194.5, twelve or thirteen years: 


Pre-noar cases : 1933 = 2 

1934= 6 

1935 = ao 

1936 = 24 

1937 - 16 

*938 = 31 

1939 = 10 


War cases: 1939 = 12 

* 94 ® = 55 

1941 = 30 

1942 ss 26 

123 


109 


Among the 109 pre-war cases, there were one Care and Protection 
and eleven B^^nd Control cases, and among the 123 war cases three 
Care and Protection and thirteen Beyond Control cases. There were 
twoity evacuees, four of whom were living with their parents or 
grandparmts, whereas the others were billeted with foster-parents or 
hving at the Hostel for difficult children. This proportion of 103:20 
may, over the whole period from 1939-42 firom where the cases are 
drawn, rou^y correspond to the proportion of evacuees to Iry Ta? 
school diildrai as shown above. 


This material has been sdected as the most detailed and repre- 
soitative available. As far as juveniles are concerned, a collection of 
probation cases is most likely to a compidieomve picture of the 

local delinquency position. Excluded are hereby, on the one hand, the 

most serious cases for which, from the very beginning, institutional 
methods are r^arded as necessaiy and, on the other hand^ 
found to be trivial enough to be dealt with by fines. diftfni«al or 
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binding over without supervision^. The use of records, whether those 
of Probation Officers or other officials, carries with it the danger that 
the social and moral views and interpretations, and perhaps some¬ 
times also prejudices, of their authors may to some extent be uncon¬ 
sciously repeated by the investigator. To be aware of this possibility 
is the most effective, though not absolutely safe, method of immuniza¬ 
tion. It should be emphasized, however, that, throughout the whole 
course of the investigation, care has been taken to check the material 
obtained from the records through frequent discussions with persons 
whose daily work brought them in close contact with the individuals 
and problems involved. 

As far as can be ascertained, in those other local studies to which 


frgquent reference is here made the following sources have been used i 

Bradford: 370 records of School Attendance Department from the 
period. May, i94^> February, 1942. 

Coventry: some Probation records (adult and juvenile); period, 
Janxiary, 1938, to October, 1939. 

Lincoln: 265 records of Police and Local Education Authority; 
period, 1937 * 93 ^> * 94 * 194^' 

Portsmouth: statistics of 133 cases kept by the Juvenile Court and 
Probation Officers; period, ist February to 30th October, 1943. 

11. Information was extracted from the records in accordance 
with the Card reproduced below on page 121, which has been dravm 
up with a few slight changes, on the model of the Card used in 
Ymng Offenders^ The analysis of the material, too, follows as closely 
as possible the method adopted in that previous enquiry. There are, 
however, essential differences—regarding the scope of the two ra- 
quiries and the nature of the data used—to which the attention of the 
reader should be drawn. In the previous enquiry the matenal was 
collected by field workers especially for the purposes of the mvestip- 
tion, and, as a consequence, the questions on which i^o^tion 
_U*_1.1 oncwpred hv the investieators with hardly any 


1 To V«fT«ii/e DeUnauency and Urban Areas, Shaw and McKay make use of 
three groups of ^ 

have been equally representative for their , »g for as English material 

an index of the others as weU (»P; PP- Coidd SroSbly have been 

sliSdy d^retriTsL^e res^^ if 

i-d bi. p««» 

beginning of their delinquent careers. 

* Young Offenders, pp- 134 " 45 - 
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analysis of probation and SL'PERVISION cases 

exceptions. The present investigator had to be content with the 
material already in existence, coUected for purely practical purposes 
and, therefore, frequently incomplete from our special point of % iew. 
Aloreover, whereas one of the most valuable features in \ oung Offen¬ 
ders was the existence of a control group of non-delinquents, no con¬ 
trol groups were available for the present enquiry', and the case 
material, drawn from one town of medium size only, was inevitably 
much smaller. In other respects, ho\\e\er, the information obtained 
was considerably more detailed than that used in Young Offenders, 
being derived not only from probation records, but in many instances 
supplemented by the records of other local agencies and personal 
interviews with those in charge of individual cases. IMoreover, the 
fact that the cases are derived, in almost equal proportion, from pre¬ 
war and war years, afforded an opportunity of examining the changes 
produced by the strain of war, the special contribution to local 
juvenile delinquency made by evacuees, and similar aspects. Whereas 
Young Offenders was exclusively concerned with causal factors, 
questions of treatment are included in the present enquir}'. 

12 . The Age Distribltion. 

Table 4 

Pre-var Years War Years 


7 to under 8 

* ■ 


1 

8 to under 9 


I 

2 

0 to under 10 


3 

7 

10 to under ii 


6 

11 

II to under 12 


6 

16 

12 to under 13 


9 

13 

13 to under 14 


H 

21 

14 to under 15 

♦ + 

18 

17 

15 to under 16 

* * 

27 

15 

16 to under 17 

* * 

24 

19 



108 

122 

Unknox^-n 


I 

1 


' The older age groups are, therefore, less strongly represented in 
our war-time than in our pre-war cases, 63-8 per cent, of the latter, 
against 41 -8 per cent, of the former, being fourteen years or more. 
Although, in both groups, our material does not cover the total of 
juvenile delinquents placed on probation in the years in question, the 
increasing share of the imder fourteens is no doubt characteristic. 

A similar, though much less marked, tendencj- has been noticed in 
Lincoln, w here the share of those of fourteen and over fell from 35 *7 to 
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29*9 per cent. In Young Offenders it was 43 per cent, for Londim and 
47 per cent, for the provincial material; in Bradford, 31 per 
These not inconsiderable differences in the age m mpnii^itiTO of die 
cases should not be overlooked when the findings of the various 
enquiries are compared. 


8 


The Home: (a) Parents. 

13. With regard to the family structure, we have tKt> 

classification made in Young Offenders: 

(a) Normal family: Husband and wife, being the paratts of the 
case, with children living at home^. 

(b) Normal family as in (a), but with the addition of ntliw 
persons 

(c) Other families with two heads of the household, being hnslianH 
and wife but not the parents of the case, or the parents of the case 
but not married, and children or other persons living with them. 

(d) Families with only one head of the household. 

In Young Offenders^ the percentages of cases belonging to classes 
(c) and (d), which represent the “broken homes”, were as follows': 

Delinquents Control Ctees 
London 25*6 13 

Provincial towns 3^*5 

In our material, the corresponding figures are: 

Pre-war cases 34 per cent. 

War cases 39*4 „ including 9 fathers in H.M. Foroes 

Of 30*3 >f not counting fothers in H.M. Forces. 


These percentages for pre-war cases are higher than those shown 
in Young Offenders for delinquents in provincial towns, and much 
higher than those for London delinquents. 

As shown in the following table, very similar results have been 
obtained in those other recent studies where the question has been 
examin ed on the Same lines, i.e. where a juvenile not living with his 
father and mother has been regarded as coming firom a “broken 


home: 

Coventry 

(unmarried 

Lincoln 


adults and 

Pre-mar 

Bradford 

juveniles 

29 per cenL 


together) 

War 

33 per cent. 

33 per cent. 

39 per cent. 


Portsmouih 
34per cenL 


* Young Offenders, p. S9* 

* For the sake of simplifi< 

* Young Offenders, p. 6a. 


, however, the figures for (a) are mduded in (a)# 
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It may be regarded as a well-established fact, therefore, that, on 
the average, about one-third of all juvenile delinquents in English 
towns come from broken homes as this term is defined above. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the term itself is too wide for pur¬ 
poses of scientific analysis, covering as it does various not altogether 
comparable categories. Moreover, several important features connec¬ 
ted with the “broken home” factor, such as the exact age of the child 
at the time when the break occurred, could not be studied with the 
material available. 

In Dr. Banister and Aliss Ravden’s studythe homes of 112 
children referred to the Cambridge Child Guidance Clinic were 
compared to the homes of 93 “normal” children from Cambridge 
elementary schools, imder the following headings: 


Problem children 
Normal children 




One 

Other 




parent 

broken 


Accord 

Discord 

dead 

homes 

Total 

(fl) 

(6) 

(C) 



52 

IS 

15 

30 

112 

79 

2 

7 

5 

93 


This means that the proportion of children from “broken homes” 
(c -|-</) was 40 per cent, in the problem group as against 12-9 per cent, 
in the normal group, or, if only boys are counted, 43 per cent, against 
12-3 per cent. The proportion of “broken homes” found in the Child 
Guidance Clinic group is, therefore, considerably higher than th^t 
found among our group of delinquent boys—43 per cent, against 30*3 
per cent.—^and this in spite of the fact that the clinic cases were much 
younger than our cases (twenty-six being under 8 and only two over 
14 years of age). On the other hand, the control group us^ by these 
investigators can also be treated as a representative control group for 
our delinquent cases, with the result that the latter show two-and-a- 
half as many broken homes as the control cases (30*3 per cent, against 
12*3 per cent.). Here, too, it should not be overlooked that the average 
age of the control group cases is lower than that of our delinquent 
group, but, although the difference in the frequency of broken homes 
would probably be slightly smaller if the age distribution were com¬ 
pletely equalized, there is no reason to assume that the result would 
thereby be substantially modified. 

Information about certain factors determining the home atmos¬ 
phere, such as age, health and habits of the parents, was in many 
cases not obtainable. It could be ascertained, however, that the 
attitude of the parents to one another was “ normal ” in twenty-one 

^ See above, p. 7. 
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pre-war and seventeen war cases, whereas there was friction or indiffer¬ 
ence in seventeen pre-war and seventeen war cases. For the remaining 
cases this question could not be answered. Consequently, friction 
existed in 44 per cent, of the thirtj^-eight pre-war cases and in 50 per 
cent, of the war cases for which information on this point was avail¬ 
able. The corresponding figures for Bradford are 23 and for Ports¬ 
mouth 9-5 per cent. 

More information was available with regard to the attitude of the 
parents to the boy, tyhich, reduced to figures, appears to have been as 

follows: 

Table 5 



Pre-war Cases 

War Cases 

Normal .. 

19 

17 

Over^strict 

10 

28 

Indulgent or Neglectful 

25 

Variable 

0 

3 

Conflicting 

4 

5 

Rest unknown. 

64 

53 


figures are not very illuminating 
of any “over-strict’’ parents in wartime may be of some sigmfi^ce. 

Although in many cases some general statements are made ® 
records about parental hMu, few concrete fects have come to light. 
In three pre-war and six war cases, however, one parent, « 
times even both parents, are described as “frequentmg pubs or as 

*‘hea\y drinkers”. 

.4, It may be useful to give some brief extract from 
record where bad home conditions or the wrong l^^g of the toy 
on the part of his parents seem to have been particuiarly importan 

factors. 

I. Pre-war Cases. .. 

(a) Two brothers (not jointly charged). Father 
several years ago: was a bad influence. los. od. separation 
Nine cWIdren at home and three roamed. Four 
crowded, father dirty. Mother hardworkmg an tying 

but ignorant Md . , father’s death. Mother cohabits 

(r)_ Mother ^ d sisters unable o, 
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un\dlling to take care of boy, who has deteriorated owing to kck of 

supervision. 

(d) Father drinks, iinreliable. Mother has obtained separation 
order on ground of persistent cruelty, but in \aew of her deafiiess and 
the continuous worry with the six children she had to allow him to 


return home. 

(e) Father has seiwed nine prison sentences, mother has divorced 
him but, owing to cruel treatment received from him, had to be 
admitted to mental hospital. Boy lives with grandmother. 

(/) Home conditions “app^ling”. Father died five months ago; 
mother has been living with another man for the past three years. 

(^) Parents do not appear to be very interested in the boy’s wel¬ 
fare. Bov plavs tr uant from school, and when he stayed away from 
home for nearly a week the parents made no effort to inform the 
police. 

{h) Conditions in the home have always been most unsatisfactory. 
Father has rarely lived with his family, being at different times in 
Public Assistance Institutions or out of Cambridge writh his parents. 
The family has lived in very poor surroundings and in caravans. The 
children have been excluded from school on account of ve rmin, anH 
prosecutions have been necessary on two occasions. 

(t) Strong drink has been the ruin of this home—both parents 
drink to excess, although neither will admit it. Mother ^5 per 
week, but seems always in financial difiiculties. 


II. War Cases. 

(a) Both parents are over sixty years of age, frequent pubs, im- 

able to manage the boy, who plays truant, is disobedient and has 
violent fits of temper. 

(i) Home bad and dirty. Father dead eight years; mother co¬ 
habits with another man. “Almost impossible to expect this boy to 
make good whilst he remains in his present enviro nm ent”, 

(c) Parental control lacking. Mother worn out; too many children; 
does not co-operate. Father motor-driver, mostly away. 

(d) Seems to have been living a cramped life; his true tempera¬ 
ment is not finding its natural expression. Parents have erred in their 
anxiety to preserve their children’s honesty and have not taken suffici¬ 
ently into accoimt their desire to mix \rith other children. 

(c) Parents feel they may have been too repressive and kept the 
boy too much under their eye because he had been the rictim of some 
sexual offence which could not be brought before the Court. The 
present escapade—found by night in possession of housebreaking 
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implements—^may have been the boy’s unconscious reaction to ex¬ 
cessive parental control. 

(f) Three brothers on probation for ste^ng. Father hostile, re¬ 
sentful, does not co-operate; mother a poor, weak, anaemic-looking 
creature, dominated by husband. Ghastly travesty of a home; atmos¬ 
phere similar to that in a mortuary. Parents have refused to co-operate 
in spite of frequent efforts made by the Police, N.S.P.C.C. Inspector 
and head-teacher. 

(g) Two brothers on probation for stealing. Parents separated; 
father living with another woman, takes no interest; mother blind. 

(h) Parents shiftless, unco-operative, were admitted to Poor Law 
Institution a few years ago, children stayed in Public Assistance Home 


for one year. 

(i) The boy’s father was a heavy drinker and there were constant 
quarrels between the parents. Eventually the mother obtained a 
separation order, whereupon the father committed suicide. Ever since, 
the boy has become increasingly difficult, and the position has been 
jwgravated by the mother’s unbalanced attitude towards him. If any¬ 
thing constructive is to be done for him, he must be removed from 
his home environment. 

(;) Home conditions appalling; there is hardly any furmture. 
Parents appear unfit to have the care of children. 

Through the courtesy of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children the following facts were established: 

Five families of our pre-war and nineteen of our wartime cases 
^thirteen delinquency and six beyond control cases) had been known 
IXlocal branch of the N.S.P.C.C. because of neglect of some kind 

In the case of three families, more than one delmquent or beyond 
control child was involved, and the total of juveniles of our wartime 
g^o^wtse families bad come to the notice of the Society is there¬ 
fore twenty-four, or about 20 per cent, of the whole group. 

The available information about the health of the parents is too 
scanty to give a reliable picture for the whole of our group. In eig t 
cases one of the parents was an inmate of a mental hospi^ or a ym 
neurotic” from the last war. In the cas^ of four other famdies, in¬ 
volving six boys, serious physical handicaps of one seem 0 

have been contributory factors in the boys’ <ielinquency. There ^e>r 
instance, two brothers, aged thirteen md eleven, charg^ tnth br 

ing and entering, whose father was living apart from s J 
whose mother, almost blind, was unable to control them; md 

. t j mother W3S desfi 
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Brothers and Sisters. 
fc. The number of children 


• m * 



(excluding evacuees) is shown in the following table: 


Table 6 



Pre~v>ar Cases 

War Cases 

The delinquent the only child 

8 

II 

Two children including the delinquent 

H 

8 

*I*hree yy yy yy yy 

22 

20 

Four „ „ „ „ 

22 

15 

>> >> 

II 

13 

Six yy 39 yy yy 

II 

IS 

Seven yy 33 33 33 

6 

— 

Ei§ht 33 33 33 33 

5 

3 

Nine „ „ „ „ 

I 

3 


Ten or more 


unknown 


6 

3 


6 

9 


This gives a total of 462 children in 106 families of the pre-war 
group, or an average of 4-35 children, including the delinquent, and 
a total of 413 chil(ken in 94 families of the war group, or an average 
of 4*38 chil dren, including the delinquent, per family. The figures 
may in fact be slightly higher as famil ies with more than ten children 
are coimted as having ten. 

The figure for the evacuees is only 3 *73 including the delinquent. 

No control group data for corresponding samples of the famili es 
of non-delinquent boys are available. It may be mentioned, however, 
that the figure of 4-38, though lower than that of 5.18 or 5*28 given 
by Mr. Bagot for Liverpool, is considerably higher than tha t found 
for London and a number of other cities in Young Offenders^. 

Si^een families in the pre-war group and twenty-three in the 
war group (including one of the evacuees) had one or more other 
ddinquent childr^. Three famili es in the war group had 2 and an¬ 
other three even 3 other delinquents. This war-time increase may be of 
some significance. Counting only sibs who were themselves on pro¬ 
bation or supervision we find twelve famili es with two boys each on 
probation or under supervision, two families with three such boys 
each, and five femihes with one boy and one girl each [i.e. nin e teen 
famihes having 40 children on probation). This indicates a fairly 
strong concentration of delinquency within a small group of people. 

is a case of non—identical twins, only one of whom was 
delinquent. He had always been smaller and weaker than his brother, 

* See pp. 38 md 83. It is also worth noting that in a group of 112 children 
examined at the Child Guidance Clinic between November, 1Q4.1 and December 

high« number of diildren. namely 25, and of &miUes with 

«^ely 37, found; see Dr. H. Banister and May Ravden in the 
P^>er quoted above, o. 1 1 . footnote a. ^ 
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weighing at birth 6 J lb. against the other’s 9 lb. Timid, silent, solitary, 
lifeless, friendless (mother: “he has no friends, except when he has 
money”), he seems to have developed a strong inferiority feeling 
which led to persistent stealing. When at the age of fourteen placed 
on probation on condition that he should attend the Child Guidance 
Clinic, he disliked the Clinic as he “did not want to play with kids’ 
toys” and was therefore treated “as though he were an adult”. After a 
breach of probation he was sent to a Probation Home where, after 
two escapes, he settled down. 


16. The percentages of illegitimate children are fairly high, 8 =* 
7*34 cent, in the pre-war group, and ii —9-94 per cent, in the 
war group, as against 3-7 (London) and 5-1 (provincial towns) in 
Young Offenders^. 

The corresponding figures for some other towns are as follows: 

Bradford Lincoln Portsmouth 

Pre-war War 

4 *5 per cent, 3 -i per cent. 12 -9 per cent, 9 per cent. 

In the Bradford and Portsmouth Reports the illegitimacy^ rate 
among the total population is, without reference to the sources, given 
as 5^ per cent* This seems to be very high for peace time conditions. 
In the Lincoln Report the pre-war rate is estimated as less than 4 per 
cent., and in Young Offenders the corresponding figures for the con¬ 
trol group were found to be o*8 per cent, for Liondon and 2*5 cent, 
for the pro\’incial towns. In view of these very considerable differ¬ 
ences it would seem that the existing material is not yet comprehensive 
enough to warrant any defimte conclusions of a general character. 

A few of our cases may be worth quoting at some detail: 

{a) Boy of 13, lives with foster-mother. Has never lived with his 
mother who is married w*ith tw’o children and ignores him when she 
meets him in the street; she pays very little and irregularly for his 
maintenance. Boy put on probation for stealing, placed in a foster¬ 
home, later in a Hostel, deteriorates and has to be sent to an Approved 


School. 

(6) Bov of 7, son of an English girl and an Indian student who 
had returned to his countr)^ before the boy’s birth. The father sent 
from India, but afterwards the mother lost touch with him. He 
had proposed marriage to her, but her family had been against it. 
Mother married her present husband three years later and has an¬ 
other son by him. The boy appeared in Court as beyond control an 

1 Page 97* SimUarly high fig^es wre found among the 
girb whose records were examined in the author s Social Aspects of 

England betvseen the Wars, pp. 255 and 260 . 
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\iras placed under supervision, but had to be brought brfore the magi¬ 
strates a gain because of stealing, l3ring, quarreUing with his mo^er, 
tnianting and staying out at night. Full of fear, insecurity and jeal¬ 
ousy. Sent to the Child Guidance Clinic, where the psychiatric social 
worker has to e^lain to the mother that “the trouble lies in his home 
life and not outside” and discusses with her some of the needs of a 
highly sensitive and emotional child, of which she had been entirely 
unaware so far. Headmaster worried about boy, who may grow up an 
anti-sodal and delinquent type. Finally committed to an Approved 
School, instead of the Caldecott Community or the special Hostel 
recommended by the Clinic. 

(c) Boy of 16; mother is married, very anxious that her husband 
sho^d not know about the boy’s existence. Boy was brought up by 
his grandmother until he was 7 years when he was sent to a Home 
where he stayed for seven years, afterwards living in private lodgings. 
Charged with stealing bicycle lamp,, placed on probation with con¬ 
dition of residrace. 

(d) Boy of 15, described as “capable and, when given a job to do, 
thoroughly relink, but extremely sensitive, especially about his 

. Living with foster-mother who, though receiving little or 
no payment from the boy’s father, appears to have done all that has 
been possible for the boy, but has at times brought his illegitimacy up 
against him and afterwards in sorrow rather spoilt him . Boy shows 
distinct signs of inferiority feeling which he tries to counterbalance 
by buying popularity in company of noisy types of youth. Placed on 
probation, with condition of residence, for stealing money. 

ReBgion. 

17. The religious denomination of the boys is shown in the 
following figures: 


birth' 


Church of England 

Roman Cadiolic .. 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Non-coDfonnist 

Seventh Day Adventist 

Salvation Army .. 

Unitarian 

Congr^tionalist 

None 

Rest unknown. 


Table 7 
Pre-war 

69 = 75 per cent. 

5 

7 

6 

I 

1 

2 


War 

50 — 41 per cent. 
6 
1 

4 


I 

92 


I 

I 

I 

55 
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The Striking increase in the number of those registered as belong- 

FnatoHe;^ to be Le more to an alteration m the method of 
isnglana, see A-s the Probation Officer states, 

tehas 1 recent yeara listed aU those whose 

even if they had almost 

Without its significance, howe\er, that tnis gro p 

one half of ail war cases. 

r8. Data coneer^g the Z 

largely limited ® occupa ^ las t-mentioned items 

number of rooms and the rent paid, the two lasr m 

being dealt with below under “Housing Conditions. 


Table S 


of Fathers 
Pre-war per cent 


Labourers - - • • *' 

Artisans, clerks, hawkers, drivers, 
technicians, shop assistante, etc. 
College employees • • , • * 

Independent shopkeepere, mn 
keepers, managers, professional 

men, etc. 

Unemployed 


30 


= 3^-5 


Wear per cent 

43 = 


28 = 34 

4=5 


39 


= 46.4 


12 = 

8 * 


14-5 

10 


= 2*4 


82 = 100 


84 = 


ICO 


Rest unknown. mothers were employed out- 

In 18 pre-war and 23 

side the home unskilled workers numbered 

According to the Ltnc JV ^ group; 

,0-2 per cent, in the percent.; skiUedworkers,27't™** 

«mi.skilled workers. 27 i and 27 per cCTt., 

n'3 percent.. Clerks s P somewhat different, which makes 

riassification adop pointed out, however, that where- 

i semi.sld^lled and unskilled workem ^ !). the figures 

uncoln homeholdem (a SU^ delinquents. In both towns we 

7l " or r-- 

^ In a letter to i ne i itwj j vocme about thetr beliefs ana aaeg 

ta, -n^ber. e^eeP^e wl.“ we JSJ, ^ , „ s„, *e Ltneoh, Btpw .P 

heir religion on an> omci» 
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find the same vrar-time tendency for delincpients to come from 
poorer strata of the oommuni^ than before the war. Unemploy- 
nient was much lower in Cambridge th a n in Lfinooln in both peace 


and war. 

|^i{aterial concerning the amount of the weekly wages earned 
the Others was available only in a minority of die cases. This 
naturally, one of the questions on which it is most difficult 
Probation Officers to extract information without appearing und 
inquisitive. 


Table 9 

Banmgs ef Fathers 



Pre-war per cent. 

War per cent. 

Not exceeding ^2 

7 = i6*7 

4 = 7*02 

9 V £3 

.. 36 = fe-o 

3 * = 54*3 

99 99 £4 

6 = 14*2 

16 = ^*08 

Over 

3 = 7 -> 

6 = 10*5 

Rest unkncmiiv 

42 

S 7 

In view of the large proportion of cases where no information was 


obtainable, it would be unsafe to draw any swe^ing conclusions 
from these figures, although the war-time improvCTaent cannot be 
entirely ov^looked. 

An examination of the records of the Public Assistance officer, 
restricted to the pre-war group, showed that in twenty-seven cases 
the families of these boys had, at one time or anotho', been in receipt 
of public asristance, wffich means that 24-7 per cent, of tbe families 
must, at least occasionally, have been very baffiy off. Some more cases 

of this kind might have been discovered but for the fact that the 
Christian names of the boys’ fathos, which are required in order to 
trace the families with certainty, were so metimes not ^en in the 
probatimi records. No corresponding figures showing the frequency 
of public assistance among the general population of Cambridge were 
available^. It is obvious, however, that this percentage represents 
a mudi higher proportion than that in the goieral popuJatitm. 


figures of Fbor Relief sre r^ulsity published in the Mudstry td 
Latma Gasette fior fiatvsevcn areas do not inrIiiHy Cambridge. 

• Itmaybe of interest to recaU diat Chailes Booth, in his Survey ef London IMe 
an about fifty yeais eailier, had finmd dat “no less ttiaw diirty per cent. 

peofde of Ixmdon came under the Poor Law at some time during dieir lives— 

whicfa obnoQs^ meant diat many more lived in the fear of it?* (Margaret Cole 
tteatnoe Webb. s. qi)l * 
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Housing Conditions. 

19. Only six families = 5*5 cent, in our pre-war group, and 
nine families =7*3 per cent, in our war group, owned the house which 
they occupied. Nine in the former and seven in the latter group lived 
as tenants in Council houses. In the majority of the cases, the records 
did not show whether the family lived in a house or a flat. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the proportion of owner-occupiers among the general 
population of Cambridge was not available. For the whole country 
(England and Wales) the figure of 35 cent, has been officially 
quoted for the year 1938^. How*ever, as this figure excludes families 
living in flats or tenements, it is not strictly comparable to the figure 

given above for our group. 

The number of rooms- is showm in the following table: 


Table 10 


Pre-tcar 


War 


One Room 
Tw*o Rooms 
Three 
Four 
Five 
SLx 
Seven 


* « 


• • 




jy 


yj 




• • 


Eight 


11 




• * 


• • 


2 

20 

33 

18 


I 

I 

II 

34 

22 


3 


80 


/:> 


unknowm 


This means that the average number of rooms per fa^ly was 5 -2 
in the pre-^Yar and 5-3 in the war group. According to Ae census o_ 

■ ,3.» Ae number of private families in the Mumcpal Boroug^^ 

which gives an average of 5-. rooms per pr.vate 

that the average number of rooms occupie y ri-rurficnire 

Mnquents wi in any case not smaller than the ™n4ng fi^e 

tor the general population in .93.. The picture 

we examine the average number of persons per room. > 

cording to the same census =, there were at C^^ridge 3-3 per^ 

[iT LTverlge nLber of children per family m the dehnquent 

. S« the r.c.„. 

Sthi Mr. Henrj' Durant, Febru r, 3 > 


1945 


i’“Rootn” includes the kitchen; f 

» Housing Report and Tables (i935)i Table 4, P* 4^ 
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group was more than four, which probably means an average of 
about ^ persons per family, or almost twice as many as in the general 
popubtion. The femUies of the delinquent boys had, therefore, con¬ 
siderably less accommodation at their disposal than Ae general popu¬ 
lation of Cambridge. 

Table ii 


Pre-war 

Weekly rent not exceeding 8 /— 47 “ 

Weekly rent between 8 /— and 12 /6 28 = 

Weekly rent between 12/6 and 20/— 6 = 

8x 


per cent. 

War 

per cent* 

58-0 

30 

= 390 

34-6 

39 

= 50-7 

7-4 

8 

= 10*3 


77 



Rest unknown. 


No comparable figures for Ae general population have been 

available. 

For PortsmouA, Ae proportion of families from where Ae offend¬ 
ers came who were paying less than los. rent is given as 7 per cent., 
and for Bradford as 22 per cent.; and Aere are even 13 and 2 per 
cent, respectively paying over 20s. It is impossible to say with cer¬ 
tainty ^eAer t^ implies higher rent or better economic conditions 
than in Cambridge. It is likely, however, that in larger cities rmt is on 
an average higher. 


New Housing litotes. 

. 20. Early in Ae course of this enquiry, Ae attention of Ae auAor 
was drawn to conAdons on certain new housing estates, and infonna- 
don was supplied by Ae Borough Housing Department as well 
as by Ae Frobadon Officer. The 1 
follows: 


ain facts may be stated as 


Since 1920, altr^Aer approximately 3,000 houses have been 
built by Ae borough in various parts of Ae town. Whereas on Ae 
older of Aese housing estates comparadvely litde has been heard re- 
gaiding juvenile delinquency, difficuldes have arisen on three estates 
whiA have come into existence in later years: “A” and “B”, and Ae 
most recent one, “C”, built shordy before Ae present war. Houses 
on Ae first two estiites, altogeAer 162 of Aem, are mainly of Ae three 
bedroom type, wiA a small number of four bedroom houses. The 


“C” estate is larger; it comprises 265 houses of i^ous sizes, ranging 
from two to five, in a few cases even six bedrooms, and also 
flats and bungalows. AltogeAer Aese three estates house a popula¬ 
tion of approximate^ 2,000 persons, Ae tenants bang pardy famili»e 
who were homefess after Ae last war or could not pay Ae hi ghf-r 
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rents charged by private landlords, or who had to be transferred from 
condemned slum districts. On the whole, these estates give an attrac¬ 
tive impression: they have nice gardens and are cleanly kept, and it 
has been stated by the Housing Department that, generally speaking, 
the process of re-housing has had a distinctly good eflFect on the 
tenants. On the other hand, although exact figures are difficult to 
obtain, there can be no doubt that these three estates have in recent 
years suppUed more than their due share in juvenile delinquency. 
This refers not only to cases brought before the Juvenile Court, but 
apparently even more to offences such as wholesale destruction of 
trees and other property by gangs of juveniles whose names could not 
be ascertained and who could not, therefore, be prosecuted. Refer¬ 


ence has already been made above to the existence of a gang of boys, 
living on one of these estates, ■who went about stealing cars. According 
to a statement made by the Probation Officer in one of his 194^ 


records, “during the past few years twenty-eight lads have appeared 
before the Juvenile Court, all of whom live in ‘A’ and ‘B*. Seven 
have been sent to Home Office Schools, five to Homes, one to prison, 

and fifteen placed on probation”. 

The explanation for this state of affairs seems to be similar to 

that given in other local enqui ries^' ■ Re-housing in i'tself is no panacea 
for social evils; unless supported by adequate social semces able to 
deal ■with the other, equ^ly urgent, needs of the individual, it may 
fail in its ultimate purposes. On the housing estates referred to, no 
such special services were suppUed. No Commumty Centres exist 
at “A” or “B”, and only recently a small Centre has been established 
at “C”. This, together with the opening of the Brunswick Youth 
Centre not far away, is said to ^ve resulted in a considerable 
improvement in the behaviour of young people in the district (see 
also below under “Club Membership”, etc.)^ 


Local DistribtUion of Juvenile Delinquents throughout the Town. 

21. On the map on pa^es 6o-6i the local distribution is shown 
for 207 cases of boys and 37 cases of girls. The following table shows 
the distribution of these cases among the various wards, and also 


> See, in particukr, J. H. Bugot.JuveMeDe^q^, 

IhTne on these estates have, on m averse, more <M^en _ <,£gjatistical 

HouUig DM»rnnent in future to compile some staustioB on the matter. 
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the percentage figures related 
tion according to the census < 


Table 12 


West Chesterton 

Total 

PopukUion 

■. S.846 

Cases 

21 


per cent 
0-32 

East Chesterton 

.. 6,117 

29 

= 

0-47 

Castle 

.. 5.822 

50 


0'86 

Market 

. • 5.607 

4 


Q'CfJ 

Abbey 

• • 5.223 

33 


0*63 

Newnham 

.. 6,172 

2 


0-03 

Petersfield 

• • 7.544 

15 

= 

0*19 

St. Matthew’s 

.. 7.518 

21 


0*28 

Trumpington 

• • 4.588 

9 


0.19 

Coleridge 

.. 6,246 

15 


0*24 

Romsey .. 

• • 7.550 

45 


0-59 

Cherry Hinton .. 

.. 1,876 




Total 

70,109 

244 




Leaving out the university students, the population of Cambridge 
has in recent years been estimated at ca. 81,000. Figures showing the 
CTart distribution of this increase of ca. 11,000 over the various 
wards have not been available; as already pointed out, it is believed, 
however, that the increase has mostly taken place in the northern 
and eastern wards where most of the new housing estates are situated, 
i.t. C^tle, die two Chestertons, Abb^ and Romsey wards*. These 
are at the same time the wards which have the higjbest percentage 
figures in our table. For this reason, the ratio of juvenile delinquency 
may actually be somewhat lower in these wards than shown above. 
If we distribute 10,000 out of the total increase of 11,000 among 
these five wards, i.e. 2,000 to each of them, the percentage figures 
would be reduced as follows:— 


West Chesterton 
East Chesterton 
Castle 
Abbey 
Romsey '.. 






0*27 instead of 0*32 

®*3S »» »i ®*47 

0-63 „ „ 0-86 

0*45 » >f 0*63 

0*47 .. « 0*59 


^ Ui^rtunatel^y no separate figures are obtainable for die juvenile population 
of the different waids. 

* Mr. J. B, Mitchell writes^ in The Growth of CanAridge^ p. 178: ”the general 
movement to the peripheiy continues. The residential areas to the south and west 
are sdU growing. There is also a marked movement from the eastern and nordiem 
dums of die nineteenth century to the adjoining areas. The wards of South 
Chesterton, Peter^dd and St. Matthew^s^ which had a density of more 
persans per acre in 1911, showed a decrease to 37-3, 38*8, and 37-8 persons per 

om respectively in 1931. During the same period the density increased in the rest 
of Chesterton and in Romsev Town”. 
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Even the reduced figures are, therefore, with one exception, con¬ 
siderably higher than those of any other ward. To put it differently, 
even if almost the whole increase in population were accredited to 
these five wards, which is greatly exaggerated^, it would mean 
that with approximately 50 per cent, of the total population of the 
borough, they would be responsible for 73 per cent, of our cases of 

juvenile delinquency. 

There is also some information available as to the areas occupied 
by the various wards; 


West Chesterton 
East Chesterton 
Castle 
Market 
Abbey 

Newnham 

Petersfield 
St. Matthew’s 
Trumpington 
Coleridge 
Romsey 
Cherry Hinton 


Table 13 

Area 
856 
785 

877 

262 
765 

1.243 
234 

170 
t .759 

576 
314 

2,219 


Population 

5.846 

6,117 

5,822 

5,607 

S.223 

6,172 

7 » 54 f 

7.518 

4,588 

6,246 

7.550 

1.876 


10,060 acres 


70,109 persons 

ding to this table, the differences in density population 
per acr^ respectively in the 

central wards of St. Matthew s and Petersfield and 4 

central Market ward. vem-ark^ mav not be out of 

In this connection the folIo™g remarks may not o 

, 1 J- . n, ♦ nnr cases is here shown according 

First, dte "ot to the place where 

the offence was eonurutted. T^he t^on ^ ^ ,Ltl, 

address of the juvenile, not the place ot we , 

recorded (see Table ai below)* and partly because tn 

u • „ Kstates referred to above have together an estJmatefJ 

' The three new Housing Estates reierr 

sttedto farfbeen ^Sunitted -in a dwelling house' without gt 
th^ name of the street. 
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adopted is in line with that used in most other studies of this kind, 
especially those by Cyril Burt^ and Clifford Shaw*. It shoiJd not 
be overlooked, however, that for a complete investigation both sets 
of figures would be essential as the results mil probably be different®. 
An Mal5^is of the addresses where young offenders live is likely to 
yield information on the existence of black spots where environ¬ 
mental conditions favour the growth of anti-social habits; whereas 
an analj^is of the places where offences are committed may indicate 
certain localities which proride special temptations for unstable 
young people. In Cambridge, too, many juveniles Ihing on new 
housing estates or other outlying areas may have committed their 
offences in the shopping districts of the centre. 

Secondly, it will be asked how our results compare with those of 
Clifford Shaw and other investigators, "When going into this ques¬ 
tion, the very limited size of our material should be borne in mind, 
which makes our conclusions inevitably less authoritative than 
those arrived at in other investigations of considerably wider scope. 
With this proviso, it has to be pointed out that certain differences 
seem to emerge quite clearly between Clifford Shaw’s and the 
present material. 

It is one of the main tendencies observed by Shaw and his 
collaborators that delinquency rates are much higher in districts 
adjacent to the centre than near the outskirts of a city, and also 
higher in areas of declining population. Similar observations have 
been made by Cyril Burt for London and by Bagot for Liverpool, 
and also in a Bir min g ham study^. In both respects, how’ever, the 
opposite seems to be true of Cambridge. Here, one of the most 
central and most crowded wards. Market, has one of the lowest 
percentage figures, and for Petersfield and St. Matthew’s the position 
is also more favourable than for several of the residential suburbs. 
The most likely explanation may be the small size of the borough, 
which reduces certain differences between the centre and the out¬ 
skirts to a comparative minimum. In particular, it has to be noted 
that in a town like Cambridge central position and high density of 
popiilation do not necessarily mean complete absence or difficult 
accessibility of recreation grounds, plajong fields and other open 


^ See The Young Delinquent^ p. 70. 

* Shaw-McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Rural Areas, p. 50. 

* This is also stressed by Walter C. Reckless and Mapheus Smith, Juvemlt 
Delinquency (193a), p* 136. 

* See The Present Problem of Juvenile Delinque^*, City of Birmingham Edu¬ 
cation Committee, 1938; J. H. Bsigot, Juvenile Delinquency, (1941), p, 67, and the 
summary given in Young Offendm, pp* 35 and 39. 
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spaces. It is a significant feature, for instance, that the Market ward 
possesses approximately fifty acres of such open spaces out of the 
total of about 170 listed for the whole town. Many of the other wards, 
too, are in no way uniform in character^. The Abbey ward, for 
example, is in part central and crowded, and in part entirely open; 
it possesses fairly large recreation grounds, and its comparatively hi^ 
delinquency rate is probably to some extent due to the existence of a 
new housing estate within its boimdaries. The same applies, to an 
even greater extent, to Castle ward where the picture is still more 
imfavourably dominated by the new housing estates. Trumpington 
ward has this in common with the two previously mentioned wards 
that it consists partly of new residential streets and partly of old, 
crowded and inferior districts. It has, however, no new housing 


estates and only few court cases. In the Newnham ward, finally, the 
colleges and high-class residential streets are so prevalent that there 
are in our group no court cases at all of boys and only two of girls 

from this ward. 


From the enquiries made by Clifford Shaw s team into the 
position in various cities and towns one further point emerges quite 
distinctly: the significance of specific geographical and historical 
factors which may considerably modify the usual pattern of delin¬ 
quency distribution as discovered by Shaw; such as, for example, 
the fact that the commumty concerned is situated on the banks of 
a large river or lake or surrounded by high mountains, all of which 
determine the direction of its further development^; or the fact that 
the community in its present shape constitutes the result of the 
growing together of two or more smaller commumtiess. Such 
examples show that the general scheme of the local distribution of 
juvenile delinquency as worked out by Clifford Shaw ^nnot be 
regarded as more than a rule with many exceptions, which is of 
course a commonplace but may nevertheless have to be emphasi^d. 
Cambridge constitutes only one such exception out of probably 
many. “The medieval town”, writes Mr. MitcheU*, was formed 
by Ae expansion of the two centres at Castle Hill ^d at Market 
Hill the further expansion of medieval Cambndge was con 
on the one hand, by the alluvial marches of the river and, 


1 The same lack of homogeneity of housi^ con<^o- 

waids" pon ward population densities” 

Shaw-McKay, pp. apS, 3*8, and often. 

» Shaw-McKay, p. 187 (Philadelphia). 

* The Growth of Cambrige, pp. 106 a“d iso. 
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on the other, bv the im 4 olability of the to\sTi fields , and perhaps 
most important of all in \-iew of what has been said before about 
certain differences between Clifford Shaw’s and our own fmdings 
“medieval Cambridge is largely separated from the expanding Cam¬ 
bridge of to-day by a ring of'open land formed by the Commons 

and the Backs”. 

Work and Wages. 

22. Fort>'-three boys in the pre-war group and 67 in the war-time 
group were still at school. For the others, the following data have 
been extracted with regard to employment and wages: 

Table 14 

Average number of Jobs per Boy 



Aged 14 

15 

16 

Pre-war 

2*0 

2-54 

3*2 

War 

2.25 

2*4 

4*7 


These figures are not conspicuously different from the corre¬ 
sponding figures in Young Offenders^, nor do they show any con¬ 
siderable deterioration as a result of war-time conditions, with the 
exception of the sixteen-year-old ones. The figure for this group, 
however, has been unfavourably aflFected by one boy with no less 
than twelve jobs; without him, it would have been 4*1, which is 
s till one job more than the average in the pre-w'ar group and in 
Young Offenders. 

Table 15 

Nature of Job at time of Charge 



Pre-taar 

War 

Errand boy 

32 

10 

Roundsman, porter, labourer, office boy, 



garage hand, etc. 

13 

17 

Shop assistant 

5 

3 

Aircraft fitter ., 


1 

Apprentice 

3 

I 

Instrument factory or laboratory assistant 

I 

4 

Unemployed .. 

6 

— 

Rest unknown. 




These figures show that the great majoritj' of the boys had to 
work in blind-alley jobs. Only four of them had obtained apprentice¬ 
ships. 

Unemployment, already low in the pre-war group, seems to 

^ Page 103. 
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ha\e been absent during the war. However, in a large number of 

cases this important item was not clearly brought out in the records. 

In the Lincoln Report^ the same gap in the recorded information is 
noted. 

A prolonged dispute arose early in over the question of 
delivery of newspapers by schoolboys ^ In contrast to the attitude of 
several other local authorities, the Cambridge Town Council had 
wisely refused to alter its by-laws prohibiting the employment by 
newsagents of boys of thirteen between 7.30 and 8 a.m. In spite of 
heated opposition from new'sagents and considerable sections of the 
public, the Council remained firm, and a number of newsagents 
had to be brought before the magistrates and fined for breach of the 
by-laws. No new arguments were produced by the opposing parties 
^ ^he course of the public discussion, and, as far as the pros and cons 
are concerned, it may therefore suffice to refer the reader to the pre¬ 
war material on the matter presented in an earlier study®. 

Table 16 


Weekly Wages 

Pre-tcar War 

Up to 10/- .15 5 

>> ^5 /” • * • • • • 20 8 

>1 20 j .. ,, .,7 7 

>« 3°/“ • • •" • • — 10 

7> t • * • • • ■ r 

,, 50 /“ *. . - .. I 

90 f~ .. .. ., — I 

Rest unknown. 


This table clearly reflects the war-time increase in w^es. 
WTiereas before the war not a single boy was earning more than 
2or., now they do so in almost 40 per cent, of the recorded cases. 
On the other hand, there is hardly any indication of inflated wages’, 
only one boy had between 80s. and 90s., and he is reported to have 
made good use of his earnings: having left his home in Scotland in 
order to earn more and to help his family he sent at least per 
w'eek to his mother for his five younger brothers and sisters. In fact, 
some concern was expressed at a meeting of the Cambridge Trades 
Council in November, 1942, at the low rates of pay for juvenile 
workers, and one of the speakers even maintained that this factor 


^ Cambridge Daily Netcs, Janu&ry 1944, especially the 19th, 22ad, 27tb. 
* Social Aspects of Crime between the Wars, Chapter IX. 
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was largely responsible for the increase of juvenile 
the borough^. 

For Lincoln, too, it is reported that there was ‘ 
the fantastic wages sometimes said to have been 
people”. 


Gangs. 

23. The iSgures of Offences committed in “gan^” are not very 
hi^:— 


Table 17 




Pre-war 

War 


per cent 

per cent 

Boys who committed offences alone 

57 “ 52-3 

57 “ 4^*3 

Boys who committed offences together 



widi another b<^ 

22 

29 

two other boys 

16 

22 

three other boys 

— 

4 

four or more boys . • 

14 

6 


52 « 47.7 

61 <■ 49*6 

•• •* ** 

— 

5 - 4 -* 

Total 

109 = 100 

123 a 100 


Li three pre-war and three war cases the offences were committed 
jointfy by two brothers. 

lliese percentages of “gang” crime are substantially lower than 
those found in Yomg Offenders (71*6 per cent, for London and 
74 per cent, for die provincial towns) and in Lincoln (75*6 per cent, 
in the pre-war and 71*8 per cent, in the war-time group). 

In this connection it might be recalled that already in an earlibr 
study*, whoi drawing attention to the considerable discrepancy 
between the comparatively high Cambridge figures of offences com¬ 
mitted and the much lower figures of persons convicted, a low rate 
of “gang crime” was regarded as a posable explanation. This 
hypothesis seems to have become more firmly established through 
t^ present analysis*. 

It is very rare to find any evidence of a real gang, t.e. of a more 
permanent association of several Ix^ for the purpose of wimmitting 
(^ienoes, sudi as, for instance, in the case of five boys of fourteen 


* CokAH^ Daify Near, November sdi, 194a. 

* Saeud Averts ^ Crime, etc., p. 144. 

* Infittmation about die frequency of juvenile gano 
Annual Rcpoita of tbe Uverpool Poli^ 


siwqru gn«a in die 
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and fifteen years, living on the same new housing estate and fonmng 
a gang for the purpose of stealing motor-cars. In another rather 
pathetic case two litde boys of nine, both illegitimate, unwanted and 
ill-treated at home, commit together a whole chain of offences, 
stealing bicycles and from gas-meters, and continuing this associa¬ 
tion even while on probation. 

One gang of five used to go round breaking into empty houses 
and stealing the contents of gas and electric-light meters. 


24. An analysis of the recorded temperamei 
characteristics of the boys gives the following r 

Pre-war 

Favourable .. • - . - -. 23 

Unfavourable .. .. * • 54 

Neutral .. - • • • • • ^ 


unknown 


78 


War 

23 

50 

3 

76 


Among the “favoxirable” characteristics are included such 
adjectives as good-natured, honest; among the “unfavourable” 
traits, qualities such as unreliable, bad-tempered, liar, bully, obsti¬ 
nate, troublesome, slack, sly, slovenly; among the neuti^ , 
sensitive, energetic and overbearing. The result bears a striking 
similarity to that of Mr. E. W. Hughes, who found among his group 
of (juvenile and adults) probationers in Coventry ca. 70 per cent. 

possessed of “unfavoin^ble” traits^. 

Assessments of “discipline”, “truthfulness”, “honesty*, and 
“reliability”, made by head-teachers and reproduced in the Bradford 
Report, showed a proportion of 10-24 per cent, xmsatisfa^^ 

In Lincoln, a similar estimate yielded 53 4 per cent, of fair or 
“bad” cases in the pre-war groups as compared with 88-3 per f^t 
in the war groups—an extraordiWy war-time deterioration entn^ 
absent in the Cambridge material. It would have been of spe^ 
interest if the Lincoln investigators had b^ able to ^ 

in the light of any particular changes in the lives of Lmcohi^juvenilM 
as a result of the war. TThe only explanation hinted at m the Report 
is that the added notoriety which juvemle detoquency a^ev^ 
during the war may have coloured the views of wme 
may also be suggested that Probation Officers, ha^g to 

with delinquents, may be more lement m their ^ 

teachers who may occasionally be inclmed to regard a boy’s character 

^ British Journal rf Educational Psydiology^ November, i943t P- ***• 
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as generally unsatisfactory merely because of his delinquency and 
his appearance in Court. In Cambridge, it is true, no traces of such 
a tendency could be found; on the contrary", teachers seemed to be 
scrupulously fair in judging the character of an offender. 

25. The followng table shows the character of the charges (in 
the widest sense of the word) brought against the boys^. 

Table 18 

Pre-icar War 


Stealing 

77 

66 

Housebreaking 

4 

2 

Shopbreaking (including stalls, pavilions, etc.) 
Found in possession of housebreaking imple¬ 

6 

9 

ments at night .. 


I 

Breaking gas meters 


2 

Recehdng 


4 

Wilful damage 

10 

5 

False pretences 

3 


Driving car without owner’s consent .. 

I 

4 

Assault (non-sexual) on children 

3 

2 

Indecent assault .. 

3 

2 

In need of care and protection 

1 

3 

Bey"ond control of parents 

11 

13 

This means that, if “care and protection” and “beyond control” 

cases are excluded, 94 per cent, of the pre-war 

charges 

and 93 per 


cent, of the war-time charges were concerned with property". The 
position is almost exactly the same in this respect in Lincoln, 
Bradford and Portsmouth, 

The following figures show the value of the stolen objects or the 
damage caused by the offence. 


Table 19 

Pre-xi'ar War 


Up to 5/- inclusive 

. . 22'1 cent. 

15'^ per cent 

>1 M 

•• H)'= 74-6 

* 

11 

,, ,, 20jp' ,1 

■ • 17J 

iij 

»* »» 

6^ 

21^ 



.. 6 [ 

1 jl 


Over £10 

6 ^ =25-4 

5 

= 57-0 


-1 

A 

3 


11 


ij 



Rest unknown. 


‘ When a boy was charged with several offences of a different character, each 
charge was counted separately. 
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These figures indicate a considerable increase in value in war¬ 
time, at least as expressed in poimds and shillings. 

In Lincoln, the corresponding figures for vdues of 20s. or less 


ere 6o per cent, before and 54 per cent, during the 

war. 

Table 20. 

Objects stolen 

Pre 

-war 

War 

Money .. . 


per cent. 
28 =29 

per cent 
25 =22 

Bicycles 


II =II 

19 =17 

Cigarettes and tobacco 

Sweets, chocolate 

« « 

6 \ 

8/“*^ 

Milk and other food .. 


2 

I 

Cars 


2 

I 

Cosmetics 


1 

■ 

Articles of Clothing .. 


6 

I 

Dynamo and lamps, etc. 


13 

10 

Explosives 


2 

2 

Chickens, pigeons and rabbits 


3 

3 

Attache cases .. 


2 

3 

Toy pistols 


• 

2 

I 

Bathing costumes 


2 

— 

Cameras and films 


2 

3 

Seeds .. .. .. 


I 

Guns and rifles 



3 

Household goods 



2 

Watches 



2 

Books .. 


— 

2 

Timber .. 


— 

2 

Aluminium foil 



I 

Speedometer, etc. 



4 

Rest xinknown. 


96 

II 2 


These figures are here reproduced in full, mainly in order to 
show that there was no increased tendency to steal goods in short 
supply and especially articles of food, as might have been expected 
in war-time. With regard to cycle stealing, which is somewhat more 
frequent than in other towns, it has to be borne in mind that, in the 
words of the Chief Constable {Annual Report for 1944, p. 3), this is 
“the greatest crime problem to be faced in C.” In 1943 > ^ 

total of 1,648 complaints of indictable offences received, 937 referred 
to larceny of pedal cycles, and in 1944 ^>479 indictable offences 

recorded 650 were cases of this kind. It is impossible, however, to 
say how many juveniles were involved in them. In 1944 a special 
campaign was launched by the Police to enlist the co-operation of 
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the public with the result that the average monthly total of reported 

losses went down from no to 73 {Report for 1944, p. 3). 

The corresponding per cent, figures for other towns are as 



Money 

Bicycles 

Goods 

{including Food) 

Lincoln 

ca. 50 

? 

? 

Bradford 

19 

8 

73 

Portsmouth 

18 

10 

72 

Place of Theft 

Table 21 

or Persons from zchom stolen 

School or School Clinic 

Pre-uar 

War 

4 

Parents 


• • 3 

2 

Foster-parents .. 



4 

Employer 


.. 6 

8 

Club 


I 

2 

Swimming-bath 


2 

I 

Playing-field 


.. 6 

6 

Woolworth’s .. 


2 

5 

Other shops 


.. 8 

X 1 ^ 

Stalls and sheds 


2 

4 

Colleges 


2 

2 

Streets .. 

* 

12 

7 

Dwelling-houses 


•• 7 

8 

House-boat 


2 


Hospital 



2 

Hotel 


I 

— 

Church .. 


I 

I 

Railway 


I 

— 

Cinema .. 



3 

Public house 



I 

Evacuee boy 



I 

Air-raid shelter 



I 

Car park 


• • 

I 

G^meter 


■ • 

2 

Chicken run 


* » 

2 

Pillar-box 


* • 

3 

Rest unknown. 


56 

84 


There is little of general interest in these figures. One might, 
perhaps, point out the small number of thefts from parents or foster- 
parents (the latter a war-time phenomenon, caused by the evacua¬ 
tion). Thefts from air-raid shelters, so prominent in large cities, are 
practically unknown, probably because the shelters were not much 
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used at Cambridge^ and there was, consequently, litde to st^ fiohi 
them. A slight tendency for boys in war-time to transfer the£r 
activities ftom streets to shops seems to be recognizable. In Lincoln, 
too, a marked drop was found during the war in offences committed 
in the streets. The small number of thefts from Colleges may be 
finally noted; probably due, at least in part, to the fact that many 
collies were occupied by the Forces and closed to the generd 
public dining the war. 


Offences, 


Table zz 


Boys with no known previous offences 
Boys with known previous offences, not 
dealt with by Police or Court: 

One previous offence 
Two previous offences .. 

Three or more previous offences . 
Cautioned by die Police 
Dismissed with caution by Court 
i^re^l .. ** ** * 

Placed on Probation 
Sent to Approved School 


Pre’^war 
78 


Wm 

73 




109 


XXI 


Rest unknown. 


This means that ia-8 per cent, of the pre-war group and 9-9 per 
cent, of the war group had previously been found guilty of at least (me 
offence. If we indude offences mentioned in the Record, for wHdi 
the boy had not been brought before the Court or the Police, the 
percentages rise to 28’5 and 34’3 respectively. It is somenlitt 

to compare these hgures with those found in other invesb-’ 

gations. In Young Offenders^ 22-9 per crat. in London and 29-7 pw 
cent in die provincial towns had previously been found giiil^ 
offences, which is considerably higher than the Cambridge per¬ 
centages of official delinquency. It has to be borne in inmd, howeveei 

that the Cambridge material cavers Suavely boys evmita^ 
placed on probation, i.e. a positive selection, whereas in. 
Offendm all btqrs brought before the Court w«te conadeied. 

applies to Mr. Bagot’s^ figure of 35-3 per cmt 
found guilty (Liverpool 1936) and to the evrai hig^e 

1 Vutiade IMinMWMgr. p. 46- In Us second *>«*», 

p. .afSSfipIrnrr^ducecias30.3 

per cent is reported. 
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analysis of probation and supervision c.^ses 

50*4 per cent, for the pre-war group and 53-2 per cent, for the war 
group found in the Lincoln enquiry. Nevertheless, the conclusion is 
probably justified that among the boys placed on probation by the 
Cambridge Juvenile Court there are fewer recidivists than among 
similar groups in many other towns. 

The School. 

27. Only seven boys in the pre-war group and eleven boys in the 
war-time group attended, or had attended, schools of higher than 
elementary standard. Sixty-nine boys in the former and ninety-four 
boys in the latter group had attended elementary schools at Cam¬ 
bridge, whereas the rest had been to elementary schools in London 
or elsewhere. Three boys had been to the Open-Air School at 
Cambridge, which has a special department for mentally abnormal 
children, and a few had attended the Special School for mental 
defectives. There may have been a few more cases of boys who had, 
at one time or other, been attending the Open-Air School, but did 
no longer do so at the time of their Court appearance. 

The distribution of the boys among the twenty-two elementary 
schools of the borough showed considerable differences and was in 
no proportion to their respective number of pupils. No fewer than 
fortj'-three boys in the pre-war group and sixty'^-nine boys in the 
war-time group came from the same three elementary schools. 
These t^ee schools wwe therefore responsible for approximately 
two-thirds of the delinquent boys from Cambridge elementary 
schools. At two of these three schools the figures had risen from 
fourteen and three respectively in the pre-war group to thirty and 
eighteen respectively in the w^ar-time group. This accumulation of 
delinquents at certain schools does not, however, reflect upon the 
character and achievements of the institutions concerned. It may 
well be the case—^and there is even some direct e\idence for it—^that 
difficult boys were sent to these schools because their staffs were 
regarded as p^cularly successful with them. Nor can the character 
of the district in w'hich these schools are situated serv^e as an explana¬ 
tion as parents are free to send their children to any elementarv 
school outside their own wards. 

In a not altogether negligible number of cases no school seport 
was available. In some of them, the explanation given in the proba¬ 
tion record was “school closed”, which indicates that in cases appear¬ 
ing before the Court during the school vacations the magistrates 
obtained no information from this source. 
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Above normal 
Normal 
Below normal 


Unknown 


Table 23. 
School Attainment 


Pre-war 

per cent. 

War 

per cent. 

3 

4 

10 

= II 

35 = 

48 

34 

= 40 

35 = 

48 

42 

^ 49 

73 


86 


3 ^ 


37 



The “below normal” group is, therefore, considerable larger 
than in Young Offenders^ where it "numbered 25*5 per cent, for 
London and 24-8 per cent, for the provincial towns^. In other 
Reports,^ however, even higher figures are recorded for this group: 
Bradford 57 per cent,, Portsmouth 59 per cent., Lincoln 46*4 per 
cent, for the pre-war and 57*9 per cent, for the war cases. 


Table 24. 


School Conduct 



Pre-war 


War 




per cent. 

64 

per cent. 

Good . * 

• • 55 = 

‘ 77-5 

= 72 

Fair ., 

8 = 

= 11-25 

15 

= 17 

Bad or difficult 

.. 8 = 

= 11-25 

9 

= 10 


71 


88 


Unknown 

■. 38 


35 



Here s^ain, the percentage figures of fair, bad or difficult conduct 
were somewhat higher than in Young Off^enders^^ 22*5 cent, and 
27 per cent, as against 18*3 per cent, for London and 20"9 coit. 
for the provincial towns. Highest of all is the war-time figure, though 
perhaps not quite as high as might have been expected and con- 
si derabh lower than the Lincoln figures of 39 3 per cent, (pre-war) 

me 

and 66-3 per cent. (war). 

There is not much evidence of truancy. Only five boys == 4-5 per 
cent, in the pre-war group (one of them “beyond control”) and 
nine boys =7-3 per cent, in the war-time group (four of them 
“beyond control” and two evacuees) were described as persistent 
trusts. There mav have been many more occasional truante, of 
course and the Senior School Attendance Officer, in accordant 
with the prevailing ^^ew among criminologists, beUcv^ m the 
existence of a drfnite connection between truancy and dchnqu«icy. 

» Page 86 . * Page 85- 
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ANALYSIS OF PROBATION AND SUPERVISION C.A5ES 

It is not unlikely that many cases of occasional truancy among 
probationers were not brought to the notice of the Probation Officer. 

Although the average figure of 88*25 per cent, school attendance 
in 194^ for the Borough of Cambridge was higher than the a\erage 
of 82 per cent* for the whole coirntn.’, some dissatisfaction with 
school attendance in general was expressed at a meeting of the 
School Attendance Sub-Committee of the Borough Education 
Co mmi ttee-*-- Between Alarch, 194^? and ^larch, I 943 » altogether 
sixtv-three Education cases were brought before the Juvenile Court, 
of which twenty were truancy cases, thirty -three cases of verminous 
children, and the remaining care and protection cases. This is stated 
to be an increase of ca. 400 per cent, in court cases of truancy as 
against the pre-war period. 

The inadequacy of our material prevents any real comparison 
with the following attendance figures from other to\^'ns: 

Lincoln Bradford Portsmouth 

Irregular Pre-tcar War 

(or “fair or bad”) 34 per cent. 69 per cent. 40 per cent. 44 per cent. 

In the Bradford Report it is regarded as ”certain that a com¬ 
parison with the attendance figures for the whole school population, 
if they w^ere available in this form, would sho\v a ver\' much higher 
proportion of irregularity in delinquent children. This irregularity 
suggests that for some reason or other a delinquent child tends not 
to find satisfaction at school”. 

Our section dealing with the school would be incomplete if no 
mention were made of certain views on the problem of delinquency, 
expressed by various headmasters. Repeated inter\iews w ith some 
of them revealed not only a keen and w*ell-informed interest in the 
matter, but also some outspoken ideas as to causes and treatment. 
At one of the schools \isited, the headmaster had tentatively worked 
out an original scheme of psychological tests which, he believed, 
might after a further experimental period be used to discover 
delinquent tendencies at an earlier stage. He also kept full records 
of his pupils with tests of various t\'pes. 

Among the factors mentioned by headmasters as most likely to 
cause delinquency among schoolboys were, in addition to the lack 
of clubs and other suitable leistire entertainments: the “unwanted” 
child; upbringing by grandparents; temptation provided b\ the 
presence of so many undergraduates with apparently much more 
time and money to spare than the ordinary^ working-class lad. 

' CaTfibrtdge Daily April 21st, 1943. 
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As to the question of treatment, it seemed to be the vio'. of head¬ 
masters that, uVicrevcr possible. Juvenile Court proceeding should 
be avoided in cases of delinquency. School children, it was felt, 
should not be dealt tilth by Courts under the ordinar)- cr.minsl law 
which treats everj' case of pilfering as larceny, Aforeoier, the appre¬ 
hension was expressed that Court proceedings, because of the 
stigma involved, were often incapable of bringing out the real facta 
of the as manv vntnesses were afraid to tell the truth if it might 
be harmful to the child. Headma.sters seemed to be more inclined 
to settle cases of delinquency in co-operation w'ith the p.ircnts and 
the injured parties It was also stressed that Juvenile Courts we« 
handicapped bv lack of facilities such as suitable boarding sebex^. 
The help of the Child Guidance Clinic was much appre^ted, 
though the initial shortage of clinic staff was deplored, and it naa 
regarded as indispensable that large schools should have thw oira 
full-time psychologists and social workers to deal wit t 
symptoms of delinquent behaviour. 

28. Club Membership, Aiiendajue at Church Choir, Sunday 


School, etc. 


Table 25 


Club membership • • 

Church Choir or Sunday School 

T’erritorials 

Army Cadet Corps - - 

Home Guard - • . 

Two or more of such activities 


Frc-tcar 
16 ] 

*7 

I 


*3 

47 




These figures are not strictly comparable to 

well. The percentages ^enty-eight for the pro- 

group %vere twenty-nine or gg^es, if Church Choir and 

vincial would be reduced to 

Sunday Schoo^ ^/pre-war and thirteen in the war group^ 
Sn “4- ~iae«bk decline in club men,b.«h.p dunng 

the first years of the war. - available to indicate the 

Altho^h no ‘^„„g ,ha juvenile pupuletion 

SridLt. ^eral su^e in.er«d„g n«.enal on war-tune 
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ANALYSIS OF PROBATION AND SUPERVISION CASES 


developments in club work has been provided by the Counn- outh 
Organizer and by Club Leaders as well as by headmasters and head¬ 
mistresses. The impression gained is one of slow but steady and. 
towards the end of the war, ver\' gratify ing gro\\-th of the club 
ment for young people over fourteen, and of a much less satisfactory 
state of a^rs with regard to school children. As the registration of 
sixteen and seventeen-year-old boys and girls, held between January 
and April 1942, revealed, out of a total of 4,321 young persons who 
registered, 50 per cent, of the seventeen-year-old boys and 37 per 
cent, of the sixteen-year-old boys, 16 per cent, of the 
old girls and 29 per cent, of the sixteen-year-old girls belonged to an 
“approved organization”, and of the others, 32 per cent, were advised 
to join such an organization. In subsequent y^ears, the work of the 
four existing Youth Centres (Brunswck, Central, Chesterton, and 
Coleridge) was so greatly extended that it could be claimed in 1945 
that they covered 80 per cent, of the local youth 

Among the initial difficulties which had to be overcome were 
shortage of staff and of accommodation: originally the Leaders had 
to work without assistants, and with nightly attendances of sixty to 
eighty, it was impossible to give indi\'idual attention to every one 
and, in particular, to “socialize” difficult members. In some cases, 
gangs of troublesome boys who came only m order to provoke dis¬ 
turbances had to be expelled after ha\'ing caused some damage, 
whereas they might have become adjusted if trained staff had been 
available in adequate numbers to deal with them individually. 
Since 1944, however, assistant Leaders have been appointed to each 
centre. Other difficulties were due to the absence of suitable premises. 
As the centres were housed in school buildings which during the day 
were used as schoolrooms, there was a shortage of suitable equipment 
and the greatest care had to be taken to prevent damage*. 

The Youth Centres were open to young people on probation. The 
fact of their being on probation was kept secret to all except the 

Leader, and co-operation with the Probation Officer was stated to be 
very satisfactory. 

For obvious reasons, the Youth Centres were not open to <. hildren 
of school age, and as a consequence, the latter seemed nvich less 
well provided for their leisure actinties, particularly during the first 


‘ C^un^or D. R. Hardman, according to Cambridge Daily .Vrr i, March 28th 
•945" .In the Report of the County Youth Organirer for 1943-44, the figure of 
1,069 u quoted as the memlxrship of the four Centres. For the sak^.* of comparison, 
the followmg figure from the Luton Report, p. 80, may be quoted; memberahio 
of voluntary org ^nno ns^ly in 194s: aged 14 to 20; 684 bo>-s. 56a girU. 
bee also Evacuation Survc\\ d. 167* 
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part of the war. In the case of a boy of eleven, placed on probation 
m 1939 for stealing, the Probation Officer \TOtes: “No Youth 
Organi^tion in the boy's neighbourhood, therefore could not join”. 
Probation ended satisfactorily, but in 1942 the boy has again to be 
placed on probation. This time he is able to join a Sunday School 
Club. In the case of another boy of twelve, the Probation Officer 
states, in 1939, that the boy had got into trouble because he had no 
leisure occupation. The headmasters consulted regarded this factor 
as one of the outstanding causes of juvenile delinquency. At one of 
the schools risked, about twentt* clubs for different types of hobbies— 
such as sports, handicraft, painting, photography—had been run 
for the boys before the war, all of which had ceased to exist by 1942, 
partly because the authorities did not wish large numbers of children 
to assemble during the black-out, partly because of the scarcit\’^ of 
suitable Leaders, and partly because the buildings were used as 
Youth Centres in the evenings. 

Some percentage figures of club membership of delinquents in 
other towns may be given: 

Lincoln Bradford Portsmouth 

(Pre-icar) 

24 6 ir 

The Lincoln material is described as of doubtful value, and the 
information for the war years was altogether too scanty for analysis. 
The figure of 24 per cent, is stated to be high as compared with the 
general juvenile population, which is regarded as a confirmation of 
the point made by other writers that mere membership of a club is 
not in itself an effective preventive. “The regularity of attend^ce, 
the facilities available at the club, and abo\e all, the quality of the 
leadership: these are the factors that matter”. These remarks are 
0Y\iv tvfo true, and it is to be hoped that future investigators will be 
able to extend their researches to these questions of detail. 


29. Information about the physical health of the boys is very 
^c.!nty. Routine school medical inspection is carried out at Cam- 
Hridtre for three groups of children:—entrants, ages 4 to 6; inter- 


niCiliates, 8 vt^urs old; leavers, 12 to 13* 

A> a consequence, the last medical report available to the magis- 

IS frequent!) several years old and may be completely ims- 

l .uling. 'I'he figures which follow have, therefore, Jo be ^en wa 

t!ie utmost reserve, particularly as for almost one-half of the cases 

['i.i information was available. 
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Table 

Normal health . . 
Defective tision 
Defective hearing 
Undernourished 
Delicate or poor physique 

Asthma . . 




It <zr 

5 ^ 


I 

I 

I 

I 


57 55 

Rest unknown. 

In Lincoln, information on this point is also described as meagre 
ind often out-of-date, and for the wartime group no information at 
all was a\'ailable in 30 per cent, of the cases. In Bradford and Ports¬ 
mouth the head-teacher's assessment of the child’s health was used. 
The percentage figures given are as follows: 

Lincoln Bradford Portsmouth 

Pre-ivar War 

unsati&factor}’' i9*7P^^^^nt. 23 percent 9 per cent. 23 per cent. 

In \’iew of the great practical significance of this factor it seems 

essential that in future an up-to-date report on the juvenile’s physical 

condition should be available in each case coming before the Tuvenile 
Court. 


30. Etddence of definite tn^tcU disorder is rare: 

There is an interesting case of a boy who when placed on proba¬ 
tion was diagnosed as psychopathic personalitt^ and sent to the 
Hawkspur Camp\ but had to be certified and sent to a Mental 

Hospital as his condition deteriorated and schizophrenic trahs 
became more pronounced. 

In another case, the boy seems to have been suffering from a 
ystencal fugue state. First placed on probation in 1936 at the age 

money on false pretences, he 
soon to be committed to an Approved School, joined the \rmv 

but (hscharged as permanently unfit after one years sen ice'. 
He tod t^en part m a commando raid and had attacks of ''mental 
black-out afterwards. Placed on probation again in 1941, he was 
troublesome at first, but improved later. 

One boy had an uncertain history of sleepy sickness and had bten 

■w. .,;,s :o 

to as >,o. 56 in Section -j '-omnuttee, where the case 15 briehy rc:erred 
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attending the Open Air School on account of ner\-ous debilit\-. At 
the time of his court appearance, however, no eNidence of mental 
disorder or of any serious after-effects could be found except dullness 
and backwardness (borderline mental defective, I.Q. 74). Placed on 
probation at the age of sixteen for obtaining cigarettes by fraud, he 
was said to have two “obsessions”: \'isiting cinemas four or five 
times weeklv, and incessant smoking. He was sent to a Probation 
Hostel for stealing cigarettes and cycle-lamps, but had soon to be 

committed to an Approved School. 

Two brothers, aged ten and tivelve, whose father was in a Mental 

Hospital on account of Huntingdon’s Chorea, were placed on proba¬ 
tion for stealing together a toy pistol valued at sevenpence. One of 
them was said to ha\'e shown signs of the same illness, but a second 
examination disproved this as far as this is possible in the case of 
an illness which rarely manifests itself before the age of twenty or 
even thirt}-. Both completed their probation satisfactorily. 

A boy, an only child from a middle-class home, had spent some 
years in various London hospitals between the ages of eight and 
Uvelve because of paralvsis and St.Vitus’ Dance. His father was stated 
to be a victim of neurosis from the last war. When placed on proba¬ 
tion for three charges of stealing bicycles, the boy was foimd to be 
a psychopath with a marked inferiorit>- complex who atobuted lus 
mfsbehaviour to his desire to take revenge on society. The attimde 
of his parents had apparently been too repressive ^ 

fhat his teachers regarded him as a half-wit, wher^ he hoped to 
become an author and a scientist. He had stolen, he said in ord r 
to ^v his headmaster, who had caned him. A condition of re^dence 
ira prtyat boarding school was imposed, and at the second school 
to wLh he went he improved and was able to complete his proba- 

''"""onlv tw^bov^ both in the pre-war group, were certified m^tal 
^ f /■ One of them had three mental defective brothers. 

hie to complete their probation satisfactorily, although the one 
nT n to be p aced on probation a few years after^vards. 

might be placed on a farm ■ Wed ^ ^P , 

cigarettes V his low intelligence and per- 

t “sen Hoods fo him". ReUpsed atfirsh .sent to a 


>;H.on h 1 :: 10 Have settled down satisfactoHl. 
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In addition, there are seven boys in the pre-war and nine boys in 
the war group with I.Q.s of between 70 and 85 who may therefore 
be classified as dull or even as borderline cases. Four of the former 
and four of the latter group had satisfactoiy* records, whereas three 
and four respectively had to be committed to Approved Schools or 
Borstal either before or after completing their probation; another 
was satisfactor}' after a breach of probation. Two of them were 
charged with indecent assaults, a proportion far exceeding the low 
general rate of sexual offences among our cases. Xo less than one- 
half of all indecent assaults were in fact committed bv mentally 
sub-normal boys^. 


31. Psychological or psychiatric examinations, either shortly 
before or during court proceedings, or in the course of the probation 
period, were made in altogether thirt\'-one cases. It is impossible to 
say in how many of these cases the help giyen by the psychologist 
or psychiatrist was limited to mere diagnosis and in how many cases 
treatment was undertaken; it seems, however, that the majoriU' 
belonged to the first category. Moreover, an analysis of the records 
of our group seems to show that in at least fifteen other cases suffi¬ 
cient reasons for a psychological examination were present, but no 
steps were taken in this respect. These fifteen cases include boys 
with parents suffering from serious mental disorders, bovs with 
violent tempers who had already committed serious physical assaults 
or sexual offences or arsons or boys who, after an accident and 
prolonged hospital treatment, showed the beginnines of mental 
depression and inferiorit}* feelings—in short, cases which to the 

careful obseiwer might have indicated the urgent need for instant 
expert ad^ice. 

In the Lincoln Report, it is rightly regretted that ‘‘the facts about 
the intelligence of juvenile delinquents in Lincoln and throushout 
the whole countiy, are not known”. Cambridge makes no exception 
to the rule, which is particularly surprising in \-iew of the presence of 
a large and highly competent LniversiU' Department of Psycholo<n- 
It would have been of great value for delinquency research if it had 

l^Ll epartment for routine intelli¬ 
gence testmg of every'juvenile appearing before the Tuvenile Court 

In Bnstol, an arrangement has been in force since May. 1944. under 

which "an assessment of the abilities and intelligence of children and 


^ See paragraph 33 below. 

tvhe're^he occisiom to have r.earlv s 

sMicrc lie \\ 


V 1J i L 


"1 T '" 

- 4 A '•r 


Kome 
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young persons before the Juvenile Court has been provided by the 
Education Committee’s appointed mental specialists, not only in 
those cases specifically referred to the Child Guidance Clinic, but 
also as a matter of routine in all other cases remanded in custody and 
on bail”. The principal results of these examinations are given in the 
following figures^: 


I.Q. 

Classification 

Distribution in 
unselected popu- 
lation samples 

Distribution in 
unselected Juve¬ 
nile Court cases 

1944-4S 



per cent. 

per cent. 

115 and over 

Superior .. 

i 

1.9 

85-114 ..1 

Normal 

68 

40-2 

70-84 

Very dull ., 

*3 

38-7 

55-69 

High grade 
feeble-minded 

2 

16*6 

under 55 

Mental defective 

1 

2-6 


11 

too 

100 


The mental inferiority of the delinquent group emerging from 
these figures is very striing. It caimot be said as yet, however, 
whether this represents a picture of more than loc^ character, and 

much more case material will be needed to check it - ^ ^ 

In 1941 the Education Authority established a Child Guidance 

Clinic at Cambridge. Previously, court cases requiring psychol^cal 
or psvchiatric examination or treatment had to be sent to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, or to suitable clmcs outeide^^ » 
the Ta\ 4 stock Clinic or the Institute for the Saentific Treatment of 

Delinquency in London. 

12 In this connection, it might be appropriate to ^t * 

. 3* _... . PKiU CiiJdance Climc*. Formed as 


» The MagistraU, November, 1^5. P- *43'_ ^ moje than 

. In Portsmouth, at the or *e 

50 per cent, were ^ _ ’emt, of these 196 were found to bemen- 

or Child Guidance Clinic, ^d 4 *9 P Court Panel Report for i 94 S% . 

uUy sub-notmal (C./y of l^^rts of the Clini^ pt**®**^ “ 

* This summary is basrt ^ suDolemented by the study of a numlw 

the Reports of the S<*ool j^ndly supplied by the Director, 

of case papers and by verb^ ^ second clinical psychologist- 
psychiatric social papers by the Director, ^ ^ 

also he made to the imerwimg^p Environment , Bntun 

Miss May Ravden. Part 2. January 1944 . PP- 
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part of the Borough Education Department, its activities extend in 
addition to the borough of Cambridge to the counties of Cambridge¬ 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and the Isle of Ely. After small beginnings, 
the staflF had soon to be increased because of the rapid growth of the 
work, and the Director, a clinical psychologist and lecturer at Cam¬ 
bridge University, is now assisted in medical questions by one of the 
Assistant School Medical Officers and, a recent innovation, in psy¬ 
chiatric questions by a part-time psychiatrist. A psychiatric social 
worker and, for the past two or three j^ears, a second clinical psycho¬ 
logist complete the regular team. The following figures show the 
quantitative development of the work of the clinic: 


1942: 154 new 
1943: 2^ 
1944: 260 
1945: 186 




>1 


, of which 77 came froi 

84 

lOI 

135 


ff 

yf 

yf 


yy 

yy 

yy 


the borough 

(incl. 19 evac.) 
(incl. 9 evac,) 


If 


yy 


yy 


The most frequent reasons for referring a child to the clinic are, 
on the whole, enuresis, fears and anxieties, stealing, backwardness in 
school, generally unmanageable behaviour and aggressiveness In 
most cases, a multiplicity of symptoms was discovered and no exact 
figures can be given showing the proportion of children who had 
committed offences in the legal sense. It has to be said, however, that 
the number of cases from the borough referred to the clinic bv the 
magistrate or Probation Officers is surprisingly small; 


1942 

1943 

1944 

194s 




♦ • 


R^ened to the Clinic by: 
Magnates Probation Office’s 

~ 9 

^ 3 

I 6 

5 7 


This reluctance may have been due to initial lack of familiaritv 
with the work and the objects of the clinic, and the hope may be 
expressed that in future the help of this institution wiU be more fre¬ 
quently invoked, particularly by the magistrates at the stage of re 
mand, since if this is left to the probation stage it may sometimes be 
^ late to prevent wrong methods of treatment being applied, Remi- 

^ between members of the Probation Commit^ 

Probation Officers, and the staff of the rUmV _• 


J^ere an analysis is made of 112 children i 

te, 1941 and December. 1942; and En 

Iw 3. May 1945, where correspondinff 
control cases. 
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current cases would in all probabilit}' greatly contribute towards this 
end. ^loreover, as the result of such conferences, disagreement on 
the poUcy of treatment to be followed would become veiy rare. 

Co-operation on the part of parents is also sometimes lacking. It 
is sad to read in the record of a girl of eleven, referred for truancy, 
pilfering and begging: 

“ Headmaster feels she is definitely a problem child and needs help 
to prevent her becoming delinquent. . . . Father veiy unco-operative, 
said he knew nothing about it and would not listen. No good, wasting 
more time as parents are so unco-operative. Case closed”. 

In the course of time, the intensive educational work carried out 
bv members of the staff of the clinic among local organizations of 
v^ous t}-pes -will no doubt succeed in overcoming the resistance of 
those sections of the general public which can be reached through 

those organizations. 


Sexu.vl Offences 

33. The number of sexual offences is very small at Cambridge, 
as throughout the countrx', and their nature not serious. It might be 
interesting, however, to give a few details in order to show the back¬ 
ground of the boys involved: 

(a) Bov of 14, charged with indecent assault on girl of 13. Only 
child sleeps in same room as parents (there are three rooms m the 
house, including kitchen). “Not enlightened by parents on matters 

of sex”. Satisfactor>- after breach of probation. 

(J) Bov of 13, charged during probation^ with mdecent assaidt on 

girl of 6. Father dead, mother unable to exercise proper supemsion. 

“Bov had never been told in a decent way matters relatmg to sex . 

Satisfactory conduct. mrl Father 

(c) Bov of 8, charged rrith indccenf asMult on btde girh 

dead mother drinks and is of loose moral character. Several broAen 
and sisters. Inspector of ^•S.F.C.C. to oc 

factorv, committed to Approved Schoo . Shares 

(dj Bov of 16, charged with indecent assaul on ^ ^ 

bed itith father, attends cinema four times a week, no other mterests. 
Sent to Probation Home, satisfactoiy. 

k Case therefore not included under sexual offences in Table t8. The same 

b. mad. in .hi. f ? SS' 

of sex education in schools; ^5. jAe Health Ethu:auonJ^y>^< 

I" -d tnhons bon^ b. 

Dr. E. A. Grimth. 
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(e) Boy of 14, no details of offence given. Mother in Mental Hos¬ 
pital. Unsatisfactorjs committed to Approved School. 

(fl Bov of 14, illegitimate, only child, charged with common 
assault on girl of 11. “He dragged her into a passage beUveen some 
garages and locked her in by means of a padlock. Returned, undid her 
hair and tied it with string to the back of his bicycle, and rode around 
the yard. Eventually, the string broke and the girl escaped”. The 
mother “has nothing but praise for her son and feels that he has only 
done what he has seen many secondary' school boys do on many 
occasions”. The headmaster is of the opinion that this is a case where 
the Child Guidance Clinic might be of considerable assistance. How- 
Qyet, no psychological report available or asked for''. After-conduct 

apparently good. 

(p) Boy of 14, charged with indecent assault on male person. Had 
been involved in a case against a man charged with homosexual 

offences. 

In the case oi another boy, charged with a non-sexual offence, 
mention is made of his corruption by a man—different from the man 
referred to under (g )—against whom, oving to lack of corroboration, 
no action could be taken. There is, among our cases, a third boy, also 
charged with a non-sexual offence, who “may have been indecently 
assanlted bv his former employer—is this the cause of his behaviour 
asks the Probation Officer. In a fourth case, the parents “feel they 
may have been too repressive because the boy had been the victim of 
some sexual offence which could not be brought before the Court”, 
These comparatively frequent references to homosexual offences 
against boys, the perpetrators of which could not be brought before 
the court, are no doubt a feature of some significance. Owing to the 
lack of further data, no definite conclusions can, however, be reached. 


Care and Protection ant) Beyond Control Cases 

34, In most other local enquiries on juvenile delinquency this 
category is—from the strictly legal point of view quite rightly, of 
course—altogether omitted, as such juveniles are not brought before 
the court as delinquents. Consequently, there exists little information 
on the characteristics of this group and on any differences that may 
exist between them and delinquents regarding family background and 
similar features. On the other hand, once found to be in need of care 
and protection or beyond control, they are, on the whole, subject to 

^ See ^so above p. 53. Although the offence is presumably not a sexual one, 

it is here included because its psychological background is likely to be of a sexual 
nature. 
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the same methods of treatment as the delinquents. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, to include a brief analysis of the twelve pre-war 
and sixteen war cases in our group. 

Most of the cases, ue. eleven in the pre-war and fourteen in the 
war group, had been brought before the court as being beyond paren¬ 
tal control. It appears, however, that the real causes of their misbe^ 
haA*iour may have to be found in unfortunate home conditions much 
more frequently than in anything else. 


Table 27. 


Father dead 

Prewar 

6 

War 

I 

Mother dead 

* ■ 

1 

Parents divorced or separated 

•• 3 

2 

Illegitimate - . .. • • 

I 

2 

One parent in mental institution 

* * ’ 

I 

Father away on sendee 

m * 

2 

Mother working outside 

m • 

2 


10 


II 


Altogether, as wiU be shown below (Table 36), this group presents 
more unfavourable factors th a n any other cat^ory. A few more 
details may help to illustrate the faimly background of these 

bovs I 

(a) Boy borderline m.d., father dead, mother “poor creature , 

one brother in m.d. institution. j j u 

(fc) Boy “Ihing under impossible conditions. Father dead, motner 

is the cause of nearly all the trouble in the Mly. Boy himself harm¬ 
less and his employer speaks well of him”. 

(c) Home “dirty, chaotic Father dead, mother hves with an¬ 
other man. Boy “has never had a fair ch^ce in life . 
id) Mother separated. Boy m.d. and illiterate. 

.) Bov illegitimate, two other illegitimate children by diS^nt 
fathem Boy a^onstant source of quarrel between husband ^d 

if) Parents separated for six years; chUdren Uve with mother. Boy 

disobedient and quarrelsome owing to lack ^ to 

(jp) Father dcUnquent, mother divorced from him, commi 

incp-..e 0, 

b.dXp«Jd, “lu. generally behaved u, a very emnc «y tewar 

the bov”. 
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(/j) Father dead, mother sulTering from nen'ous debiliu'. Boy \ ery 
bad-tempered, constant source of worry to mother. 

It has sometimes been assumed that most juveniles brought before 
a court as being bevond parental control are at the same time delin¬ 
quents and that it is, as a rule, only a matter of chance or of Police 
tactics whether an individual case is dealt with in one way or the other. 
Our material has not confirmed this belief. In only one of our cases 
has the record shown simultaneous delinquency, and the number of 
boys with previous delinquency is also comparatively small, altogether 
five. It is hardly necessaiy to add, however, that in view of the small 
number of cases, and the incompleteness of some of the records, these 
figures mav be of very limited v alue. 


Evacuees 

•5Eor a general picture of evacuation, as far as it affected Cam¬ 
bridge, reference can be made to the admirable Cambridge Ev acua- 
tion Survey^. There are, however, a number of obvious differences 
between that Survev and the present study. The former dealt exclu¬ 
sively with those London children who came from the Metropolitan 
boroughs of Tottenham and Islington; secondly, it was not especially 
concerned with problems of delinquency and, thirdly, it covered only 
the period up to 1941. On the other hand, the Research Committee 
had at its disposal a team of field workers, and its material was much 
more comprehensive (over 700 cases). 

Xo attempt has been made in the present study to offer any 
statistical assessment of the frequencv' of law-breaking among children 
evacuated to Cambridge with the view to finding out whether their 
delinquencv rate has been higher than that of local Cambridge chil¬ 
dren or of London children who had not been evacuated. The main 
reason for this omission was not so much the fact that no information 
on this point was available from existing official sources—it might 
have been possible, for example, to extract from the charge-sheets of 
the Police the number of evacuee children brought before the court. 
From his previous studies of the impact of the war on juvenile delin- 
quenc)' outside Cambridge, the vvTiter had, however, gained the im¬ 
pression that any information on this point thus obtained would prove 
of very little value because of the fluctuating numbers of ev^acuees’ and 

^ A ■vw-time Study in Social Welfare and Education, edited by Dr. Susan 
Isaacs, wiA the co-operation of Sibyl Clement Brown and Robert H. Thouless 
{Contributions to blodern E duca tion, Slethuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1041I. 

* See above n. ii. 
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because of the different attitude of the public—and sometimes, also, 
of local authorities—towards delinquent evacuees and delinquent 
local children. In particular, during the earlier j-ears of the war, the 
former were often sent home instead of being brought before the 
Juvenile Court h On the other hand, in the second half of the war 
difficult or delinquent children were more likely to remain in the 
Reception Area, as their parents did not want them back and Re¬ 
ception Areas had by that time worked out better methods of dealing 
with them-. All this shows how difficult it would be to compare delin- 

quencv rates for local children and evacuees. 

Xhe followng analvsis is based upon a random sample of twenty 
evacuees found among our 123 war-time probation cases* In some re¬ 
spects, data for these twenty boys have already been included in our 
generd analysis. There are a number of features concerning evacuees, 
however, which would seem to require some special discussion. In 
twelve cases, the information derived from the Cambridge probation 
records could be supplemented by material obtained from the London 
Probation Serv'ice; the remaining eight boys could not be traced in 


London _ . 

Naturally, the principal questions on which an answer is expected 

from anv such enquii^' are whether these evacuee children show any 
special characteristics not equally encountered among their local 
counterparts and whether these children might have abstained from 
law-breaking if they had remained at home. The following facts may 
be relevant in this connection: In 25 per cent, of the c^es the Lon¬ 
don homes of the children belonged to categories (c) ^d {d), which is 
lower than the corresponding figure for Cambridge ut / 

cxactlv to that for London delinquents as given in Young Offendm . 
This i's not surprising as these children all came from London. Sep^ 
ation of parents due to evacuation is, of course, not counted. Also in 
. - per cent of the cases the families had been bombed out m London. 
?n Tne case the bov's mother had been killed in an air-raid; m 
other case, the family had lost practical^ 

and the boy was stated to be suffering from nerves as the resul 

London data have been collected by Miss S. Clement Brown 
assiswncc of the London Probation Service. 

* Above, p. 20. 
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bombing. In a third case, the boy’s mother and four sisters had been 
killed and the bov himself and another sister injured; this sifter was 
later killed in another raid in the hospital where she and the boy had 

been received. j- . a 

Pre-evacuation delinquency, official or unofficial, was disco\ered 

in -i; per cent, of the cases, which roughly corresponds to the war¬ 
time percentage for our local group (above. Table 22). For the reasons 
already givenh it is difficult to compare this figure with the percent¬ 
ages found in Young Offetiders. 

A further attempt to compare the evacuees with other categories 
will be made below (Table 36). 

The changes in the daily hves of the boys caused by their evacua¬ 
tion can be most clearly shown by presenting a few data concerning 
their billets. Four bovs went to Cambridge with their families, or at 
least with one parent. In one case, the grandmother followed the boy 
somewhat later to keep an eye on him. On the whole, it cannot be said 
that the presence of their families was an advantage for the bovs. In 
one record it is stated that the father and sisters were all employed on 
war work and out all dav', that the mother had deserted the familv long 
ago, and that the ten-year-old boy was left to his own resources; 
consequently, he, as well as the home, was found in an appalling 
condition. In another case, the Probation Officer states that the boy 
deteriorated after being joined by his family. In a third case, a boy of 
ten, whose father served in the Army, had been evacuated to Cam¬ 
bridge with his mother and sister. Soon, however, the mother took a 
job as a bus conductress and went to live with another man. Conse¬ 
quently, the boy had to go from billet to billet and started stealing 
and bed-w'etting. “Verv* upset when he meets his mother in a bus; he 
knows her routes, and she lets him ride for nothing, which gives him 
a considerable prestige with the other boys”. Nevertheless, he asks 
his father whether homes are always upset in war-time; ‘‘did his 
mother leave his father in the last war?” 

With regard to billets, two aspects may be briefly discussed: their 
suitability and the frequency of changes. There is no indication in 

the records that anv of these billets were bad; a few are even ex- 

^ * 

pressly stated to be good. Some of them were unsuitable, however, 
and the Probation Officer had to find, perhaps even repeatedly, an¬ 
other place—never an easy task but particularly difficult with children 
officially stamped as delinquents. One can well sympathize, therefore, 
with the Probation Officer’s outburst in one particularly troublesome 


’ Above, p. 44. 
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case: “I shall never again tr\' to re-billet a boy on probation—this one 
has been enough for me”. The reasons why billets proved unsuitable 


are manv: 

(a) There is the son of a lorr\' driver, I.Q.121, billeted in the 
superior home of an elderly spinster and her brothers, “nice home, 
nice people who are ver\’ fond of him, but the maid is not and threat¬ 
ened to leave; moreover, the boy had to eat in the kitchen”, ^^^len 
moved to another billet which is too crowded he feels, socially and 
intellectuallv, as superior to his new foster-parents as he had been 
inferior in the previous foster-home. As a result, he becomes diso¬ 
bedient and untruthful. To make matters worse, there is no co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of his father, who neither writes nor risits nor sends 
any pocket monev (mother separated, later killed in an air-raid). “Boy 
coiild have gone to the CounU' School, but the father refused to sign 
the papers”. When, at the request of the Probation Officer, the father 
begins to show an active interest, the boy, who had meanwlule been 
sent to the special Hostel for difficult evacuees at Cherry Hinton Hall, 
and also attended the Child Guidance Clinic, began to impro%e. He 
returned to London in 194^ and passed the examination for the Tech¬ 


nical School. 

(6) Another bov, who had been billeted with a lady of o\ er se\ enty, 
had in the Probation Officer’s rieiv reacted unconsciously by com¬ 
mitting wilful damage. He, too, had to be sent to the Evacuation 
Hostel where, during his stay of eight months, he never received a 
letter from his mother and onlv three from his father, no pocket money 
or parcels. Attended Child Guidance Clinic which advised against 
his return home “Needs some emotional attachment to some adult; 

.ndined to regard all older persons as enetmes. Defeat will 
mean that he will become a delinquent and later a crimin 


Sometimes, the reason for the change of billet is only bnefly mdi- 
cated: “Foster-mother verv- much fed up with boy’s dirty mannem, 
bed-wetting, etc. Wets his pants habitually in day-time. ° 

‘find’ things. New foster-mother, too, refuses to keep 

I t Or rimolv: “Friction in billet. Moved to other billet. 

A^n friction, particularly when the ffiU 

repeated wash to remain 

tionh Several children of the same tami ^ 

1 .A. girl of eleven, brought up m Public ’f^l^er-mother, was 

to the Child Guidance Clinic for the Evacuation Hostel; 

reported to have been m at least n billets, 

and there is also a boy ol eight who can look back on g 
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toeether are usuaUv difficult to billet. One of the delinquent 
who had come to Cambridge with his nvo brothers had 

therefore to be moved three or four times, not includmg a sta, 
the Hostel. 


36. Special comments on the probable causes of the evacuee 
boys’ misbeha\'iour are offered in six cases onh : 

(a) Boy of 12, placed on probation for receiving money from 
another evacuee. Described as a boy who is easily led, though not 
inclined to get himself into trouble in any positive way. The London 
Probation Officer to whom he is transferred after his return thinks 
that “he would probably not have got into trouble if he had stayed 
at home, but his management at home is such that he would be likch 
to get into trouble if he were left to his oun de\ ices . A few months 
after satisfactory' completion of his first probation period charged 
with house-breaking before a London Court and again put on 

probation. 

(b) Boy of 13, from a very poor home, described as dull and 
backward, placed on probation for stealing bicycle parts from ool- 
worth’s. Had already been on probation in London before the war for 
larceny of bicycle. The London Probation Officer to whom he was 
transferred after return thought him greatly improved and regarded 
his delinquencies as mainly due to poor home circumstances and 
“cadging’' parents. 

(c) Bov of 14, placed on probation for stealing 3s. 6d. from the 
adopted son of his former foster-parents. This is the boy referred to 
above w'hose mother and sisters had been killed in an air-raid. He 
was evacuated to Cambridge through the Pembroke College ^Mission. 
The London Probation Officer “attributes this lad’s difficulties en- 
tirelv to the w'ar: the disturbing effect of the sudden death of his 
mother and sisters; his loneliness aftenvards in Cambridge where he 
was separated not only from his family but from the Pembroke 
College Mission where he had been a keen member”. 

(d) In the fourth case, that of a boy of 13 placed on probation for 
stealing from his foster-mother and elsewhere, different explanations 
are put fonvard bv the Probation Officers at Cambridge and in Lon¬ 
don. \\Tiereas the former regards the boy’s misconduct as lus reaction 
to parental neglect, according to the latter the root of the trouble 
“does not really seem to lie in the home”. As this boy had probablv 
been taught to steal by his elder brother and admits stealing since the 
age of eight, it is difficult to blame CA'acuation. 
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(e) In the case of a Tottenham boy of 11, placed on probation for 
stealing a dirTiamo and headlamp, together with two local boys, the 
trouble is attributed to bad companions. No pre^ious and no subse¬ 
quent histon.’ of delinquency. 

(/) The delinquency of the boy referred to above, billeted with a 
lady of over sevenU', is ascribed to his unhappiness in his billets and 
to lack of affection on the part of his parents. 


The result is that in two out of these six cases, t.e. (c) and (/), 
evacuation is held responsible in conjimction with other factors, 
sudden loss of mother and sisters (c), or unsuitable billets and lack 
of parental affection (/). In two other cases, (a) and (rf), the interpre¬ 
tation offered is ambiguous or contradictor)’. In one case, (6), the 

definitelv ascribed to poor home conditions, and in another, 
(e), to bad companions. On the whole, this picture seems to confirm 
the impression derived from other investigations of the evacuation 
problem. In vet)’ few cases only can war-time juvenile delinquency be 
attributed to evacuation alone.' More often has the latter been a con¬ 
tributor)' factor, and sometimes delinquency would just as weU have 
occurred without it. It has to be noted, however, that in many of our 
cases the diagnosis may be based on inadequate information. More¬ 
over, the conclusions drawn from our very small group should not be 

unduly generalized. , . • r -i 

In twelve cases, probation is stated to have ended satistactonly. 

In three cases, the boys relapsed into delinquency, md for the 
remaining five no information regarding their after-histones was 


available. r j 

There is no e%idence of any frequent association of evacuees and 

local bovs for the commission of offences. 

A particularly interesting -d ^^It section o' 

social workers of the staff who, fortunately, remained "t* 
mg the 'vhole pen^jf to 

wTht Chiir&iidance Clinic. Mostly orphans or children wh^e 

parents had from the beginmng ^"^^wn s™" 
for them, they apparently showed ^ ^ „f 

ihoroughly i—“ f „tedience to rules the si^- 

radiut terns lv« to life in a private home. That many of these 
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children who had never had any property of their owti should have 
been inveterate pilferers and that their attitude to life could be 
summed up in the one question “What can I get out of it^’ is hardlv 
surprising. The work of the Child Guidance Clinic proved invaluable 
for cases of this type. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
unfavourable characteristics are not common to all Homes of this 
kind*-. 

1 See tlie detailed description and criticism of Public Assistance Children’s 

Homes and Kuiscnes m The Report of the Curtis Committee, paragraphs 157 et seo 
ao6, et seq,j Z15 et seq, 



Chapter 3 


METHODS OF TREATMENT USED BY THE jmTNILE 

COURT 

37. General Observations. In a study written at the beginning of 
the Second World War^ the present author, after stressing the likeli¬ 
hood of a considerable rise in juvenile delinquency and adult crime 
as a consequence of the war, pointed out that, as compared with the 
war of 1914-1918, the methods of dealing with anti-social conduct 
had greatly improved. With regard to juvenile delinquency, in par¬ 
ticular, the need for a more constructive approach had become well 
recoemized, and there was little danger that certain undesirable tend- 
encies noticed during the First World War, such as an increased and 
indiscriminate use of corporal punishment and fines at the expense of 
probation, might recur. Although it is still too early to express any 
definite opinion on the matter, a few facts vdth regard to juvenile 
delinquency would seem to stand out fairly clearly already now. To 
put it in a nutshell: First, the expected rise in juvenile delinquency 
did actually happen, though fortunately not quite to the extent feared 
six years ago. Secondly, the methods of treatment employed ha\e, on 
the whole, taken the more enlightened course then anticipated, and, 
although this is in itself certainly not enough to secure a satisfactory 
state of affairs, it is gratifying to sec that at least no excessive decline 
in the use of probation has taken place and that the rise in birchings 

did not last long. _ , .-n: 1 

From the figures given in Tables 2 and 28, it would be difficu t to 

discover anv peculiar features that would distinguish the policy in 

matters of treatment employed by the Cambridge Juvenile Court 

from that used by many other English Juvemle Courts. As in the 

country as a whole, probation has become by far the most importan 

instrument, at least for indictable offences. As shoum ^ ^ ’ 

per cent, of all juveniles charged with indictable offences m 
EnXnd and Wales before the last war were dealt wth by probatio , 
amd although the figure had gone down to ^-5 per cent, m i 94 - 
there has been slightly less deterioration m subsequent > ears (44 P 

1 ]\'or and Crime (i94i)> Chapter \ . 
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cent, in 1944 and 41*1 per cent, in 1945^. Nevertheless, there are 
important areas such as Liverpool, where the use of probation, al¬ 
ready before the war less frequent than in the rest of the countrj", has 
further declined. Although the same tendency is noticeable at Cam¬ 
bridge, this has apparently been due rather to such casual factors as 
illness or change in the person of a Probation Officer than to any 
deliberate change in policy. 

Similarly, no change in policy seems to have occurred in the use 
of Approved Schools apart from a slight decline in committals. 

'With some exceptions, simple dismissal under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, a method of disposal almost universally regarded as 
suitable only in ver\* trivial cases, has become less frequent. 

The number of birchings inflicted on boys under fourteen, which 
showed the inevitable considerable rise during the first years of the 
war, fell during the second part, already before the Hereford case 
of 1943', to a figure even below the pre-war level (indictable and non¬ 
indictable offences, England and Wales)®: 


1939 

50 


1940 

283 


1941 

501 


1942 

294 


1943 

149 


1944 

31 


1945 

21 


There have been no sentences of corporal punishment at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The only method of treatment which, without any exception, as 
far as our material goer-, shows a striking increase during the war is 
fining. At Cambridge, where it had fallen into disuse for a number of 
vears, the reiival is particularly noticeable in 1945 when twenty-three 
out of eight\--eight cases of indictable and twent\--seven out of fifty- 
nine cases of non-indictable offences were dealt t\dth in this manner. 
The explanation may be, at least in part, that a number of minor 
offences such as pem* pilferings, wilful damage and coritraventiom 
regarding “Control of Lights and Sounds” which would previously 
have been dealt M-ith by Police caution, were brought before the court 
How far this explanation holds good in the twenty-tl^ee of 

indictable offences for which fines were imposed cannot be said wi 

out going into the details of each individual case. 

\t Cambridge, Fit Person Orders, never veiy' frequ^ent, ha^e 

ceid altogether after .,4., probably because of Je s W‘ 
suitable foster-homes, caused by the evacuation to Cambndge 

Hansard, November 5th, 194^1 


1 See Probation, March-April, 194b, P- 16. 

1 the Report of the Tribunal on the 
H.M. Stat. Office, Cmd. 6485)- 

’ Hansard, November 5th, i 940 > 
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neighbouring reception areas. In a small number of cases bonding 
out with private families is, however, used by the Probation Officers 

in the course of probation (see below, p. 77). 


Probation 

38. The Cambridge Probation Committee, which consists of nine 
magistrates, used to meet every two months. In recent years, however, 
^^y meetings ha^^ been held, alternating for male and for female 
cases. Each Probation Officer is therefore obliged to attend and report 
on his cases every second month, although he may attend every meet¬ 
ing if he so desires. The Probation Committee thus discharges at the 
same time the functions of a Case Committee. To judge from its 
annual Reports and from indi\T.dual records, its members take an 
active part in the work of the Officers and assist them not only by 
supervision and advice but also in various other ways. Where proba¬ 
tioners do not respond to the efforts made on their behalf, or where 
parents are uncooperative, they are asked to appear before the Com¬ 
mittee and cautioned. If this does not help, the probationer may be 
called upon to appear before the court. On the other hand, where 
conduct has been satisfactory, the following form is sent to the proba¬ 
tioner: 

Borough of Casibridge. 

Quarterly Report. 

Mr, Vine, the Probation Officer, reports that your conduct has been 
quite satisfactory. We are very pleased to receive such a good report of 
you and trust we may continue to receive such reports throughout your 
term of probation. 


Dated this 


day of 


19 


(Signature) 

Justice of the Peace for the Borough of Cambridge, 


As Table zg shows, the total case loads of Cambridge Probation 
Officers have greatly increased during the w^ar and at times been in 
excess of what is generally regarded as reasonable^. It has to be noted 
that up to 19.^.^ the appointment of the woman officer w^as only part 


^ The Report on the Social Services in the Courts of Summary yurisdiction (1936 , 
Cmd. 5i2z), p. 93, seems to regard a case load of to cases as the maxi¬ 
mum for men. In the London Report^ the average effective case load for men 
Probation Officers in 1944 1? given as fif^-seven (p, 13). 
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time. In recent years, a certain amount of relief has been given to the 
male Probation Officer by occasional part-time assistance. 

Preliminary Enquiries. At Cambridge, an arrangement has been 
made by the Magistrates in accordance with sect. 35(2), Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933, under which enquiries into home surround¬ 
ings are made by the Probation Officers, whereas matters concerning 
school and health are enquired into by the officers of the Local 
Education Authority. As a rule, enquiries are carried out before the 
juvenile’s first appearance in court and remands are ordered only 
when required in order to obtain information regarding psychological 
Qi* Qrher special questions. The information collected before the first 
hearing is, however, never presented to the magistrates before the 
finding of guilt. This arrangement is said to have worked well, and 
there have been hardly any cases of parents objecting to such 
pre-trial enquiries. On the contrary, most of them are glad to 
have an opportunity of talking to the Probation Officer before the 
first hearing. In view of the controversial nature of the system of 
pre-trial enquiries this is not without interest. 


Table 29 


Cases of Juveniles and Adults on Probation or Supervision on 30TH June 
OF EACH YearI (from the Reports of the Probation Committee) 


in brackets) 

Females Males Females 


Probation completed the 
year before (satisfactory cases 



1937 * • 

1938 .. 

1939 .. 

1940 *. 

1941 '• 

1942 .. 

1943 •* 

1944 .. 



9o4"to Sup* I 
66+5 Sup. 

61 + 8 Sup. ~T~ • - 


o-j- 2 Sup. 
1+ 3 Sup. 


+ 7 Sup. 


2 oup. 

3 Sup. 
3 Sup. 
2 Sup. 


Sup. 



1945 - - 
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Table 30 


Juveniles Placed on Probation in each Period 


(froi 


Probatioa Gimmittee 




Males 

Females 

1930^34 

* » 

-• 45 

4 

1935-39 

• * 

.. 129 

23 

i940"44 

* + 

.. 231 

44 

1940 

* * 


3 

1941 


48 

14 

1942 

• W 

- 50 

5 

I9f3 

♦ ^ 

42 

11 

1944 

» * 

19 

11 



231 

44 


Treatment on Probation. Tte following tRble shows thBt in 
the majority of cases of boys Probation Orders were made for two 
years. The proportion of three year Orders, small already in pre¬ 
war rimpg, declined still further during the war, probably because in 
a period of rapid change magistiates were not in favour of very pro¬ 
longed commitments. The big war-time increase of the Probation 
Officer’s case load may have been a contributory cause. It is also 
worthy of note that the percentage of one year Orders was particu¬ 
larly ffigh for the evacuees, obviously because of the possibility'' that 
they migh r soon go home again and that transfers to Probation 
Officers in the Evacuation Area should better be avoided. 


T.able 31 
Pre-war 

Probation Orders made for: per cenL 

One year .. 23 = 24 

Two years .. .. 61 = 63-5 

Three years .. .. 12 = 12-5 


War Evacuees 
per cent. per cent. 

33 = 32 9 = 50 

66 = 64 8 = 44*5 

4=4 » = 5-5 


Restitution Orders were made in six war-time-cases. 

One of the most important aspects of Probation is the possibility 
of imporing conditions. Hardly any statistical material has so far 
been published to show the frequency of the vTirious kinds of con¬ 
ditions used in different areas. The information given below may 
therefore be of some interest. 
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The following Conditions were imposed in Probation Orders: 


Table 32 


To reside in a Probation Home (or 

Pre-war 

War Evacuees 

Evacuation Hostel) 

1 

13 3 

In a Probation Hostel 

34 

16 — 

In a voluntary Home 

2 

- -—^ 

With Foster Parents 

To be in by 8 p.m. and to join a 

3 

8 — 

Youth Organization 

4 


Not to associate with X 

I 


To attend the Child Guidance Clinic 

— 

I - 


These figures illustrate the great importance rightly attributed by 
the Cambridge Juvenile Court to the use of Probation Homes and 
Hostels. 


Not counting committals to Approved Schools for breach of pro¬ 
bation—of which there were thirteen in the pre-war and sixteen in 
"war-tinie group—we find that probation has been combined with 
some form of institutional treatment in 39-5 per cent, of the pre-war 
and 32-5 per cent, of the war-time group. 


40. As no Approved Probation Home or Hostel existed in Cam¬ 
bridge or Cambridgeshire, the boys had to be sent to other districts, 
and, at least as far as Hostels are concerned, by far the majority of 
them went to London. Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of 
transferring difficult boys from a comparatively “safe” area like 
Cambridge to the Metropolis, but in most cases there was no other 
choice as facilities outside London are still much too limited to allow 
for their frequent use by courts or local authorities from other areas^ 
Moreover, a temporary break with family and companions which 
can be achieved only by the use of more distant places may be an 
essential condition of success in certain cases. Nevertheless, the n^ 
for the establishment of a Probation Hostel near Cambridge but 
outside London for cases not requiring more drastic measures is 
indisputable and has been recognized by the authorities. In February, 
1946, a Hostel for twenty-three boys between the ages 
and seventeen, run by the S.O.S. with the assistance of a locd 
Management Committee, was opened which should sati y 

^"^The^fXtlng table shows the rate of success achieved by Pro- 
bation Homes and Hostels. 
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Table 33. 
Pre-war 

Homes Hostels 

per cent. per cent. 

Success . ■ 5 ~ 7 ^ 19 ~ 5 ^ 

Failure .. 2 = 29 ^5 ” 44 

Uncertain or 
Unfinished — 


War 

Homes Hostels 

per cent, per cent. 
9 = 69 5 = 31 

3 = 23 5 = 31 

1=8 6 = 38 


=100 =100 


= 100 = 100 


“Success” has to be interpreted as meaning a marked improve¬ 
ment in behaviour showing itself either immediately after the boy’s 
return or in the later stages of his probation period. 

The follotting figures may give an idea of the number and geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the Institutions actually used during the 
period covered by the present enquiry^ 

6 Probation Hornes, situated in London (i), ^Iiddlesex (i), 
Kent (i), Hertfordshire (i), Essex (2). 

Probation Hostels, situated in London (12), Leeds (i), Ports¬ 
mouth (i), Bristol (i). 


41. It should be noted, however, that among the Homes the 
Padcroft Boys’ Home, and among the Hostels the Canceller Me¬ 
morial Hostel, were used far more often than any of the others'. 
Both Institutions were visited by the author, and their wardens were 
good enou 

The following details may be of a more general interest: 

The Padcroft Boys’ Home at Yiewslev, Middlesex, which is 
owTied and run by the London Police Court Mission, takes about 
forty bovs between fourteen and seventeen, mostly from London, 
who are employed at carpentering and gardening*. The staff consists 
of the manager, who had been a Probation Officer in the same district 
for more than thirty' years, of his wife who acts as matron, and 

^ Towards the end of the enquiry’, the latter was only occasionally used as it 
was no longer an Approved Probation Hostel, 

* It may be interesting to note in this connection the following remarks to be 
found in the Ammal Report of the London Police Court Misnon for 1945—46, p. 5: 
**\^’hen this Home for boys was opened fort\’“four years ago it was in the countr>% 
To-day it is hemmed in by factories. Then it was a model institution; now it 
needs structural additions to conform to modem standards, but there is not 
sufficient room to build these without sacrificing too large a part of the garden and 
playing-fields. Thus it is essential that ‘Padcroft’ should move to a larger site in 
a niral^ setting, but not too far distant from London. EfiForts are being made to 

find sxiitabie premises, . . The same difficulty is no doubt e.vperienced at present 
by many similar Institutions. 


gh to discuss with him a number of practical questions. 
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se\ eral instructors. At the time of the visit, in summer, work 

\\ as \er\ scarce as, in spite of repeated efforts, the manager had 
been unable to obtain the necessary- Government orders and supplies 

and, as a result of the ensuing lack of work and under 
the general strain of war-time conditions, the boys were restless. 
Moreover, the manager’s task was made still m.ore difficult by the 
fact that he was receiving, mostly from districts other than Cam¬ 
bridge, a number of boys who had already failed in Approved 
Schools and whom the schools had refused to take back; conse¬ 
quently, the usual chronological order between Probation Home 
and Approved School was frequently reversed. 

The Cancellor Memorial Hostel, situated in green and pleasant 
surroundings near Peckham Rye, also takes about forP,- bovs of 
tourteen to sev enteen %yho, at the time of the visit, in autumn, 1942, 
were mostly sent by London magistrates. It is run by the Brother¬ 
hood of the Holy Cross (Church of England). At the time of the 
Hsit the two major difficulties of this Hostel seemed to be connected 
with the financial side and with the existing Regulations concerning 
the length of stay. The available Home Office grants were described 
as frequently inadequate, although the brethren, who were doing 
all the domestic work, were receiving even less pocket-money than 
the boys. ^loreover, periods of six or twelve months stay at the 
Hostel were regarded as too short for difficult cases, and committals 
under some sort of ‘‘indeterminate sentence” were favoured which, 
within limits, would give the management of the Hostel power to 
decide when a boy was fit for discharge. 

At both Institutions, the relationship bett\*een the staff and the 
Cambridee Probation Officer was obviously excellent, and though 
this mav ha^ e to be regarded as only natural in the case of Institu¬ 
tions selected largelv at the recommendation of the Probation Officer 
in charge, the value of such harmonious co-operation can hardly be 
o^•er-estimated. It is easy to see why the tendency, which prevailed 
in official circles during the first years of the war, to require the 
transfer of probation cases to the Probation Officer of the district in 
which the Home or Hostel was situated was favoured neither by the 
Heads of these Institutions nor by the Cambridge Probation Officer. 
It would have m.eant a severance of the relationship between the 
probationer and his Probation Officer to whose care he had to return 

after discharge from the Home or HosteP. 

In favour of a transfer it could be argued, however, that it would 


1 pQ]* evacuees the position was obviously diiTerent. 
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have made it possible to concentrate the whole of the super\ isorY 
work in the hands of one Probation Officer, thus a^ oiding the diffi¬ 
culties which might arise from a situation where a considerable 
number of Probation Officers may have to supervise proba-tioners 
temporarilv InTncf m the same Home or Hostel. The technical and 
other problems involved might be eased if Institutions of this kind 
would be administered bv the Probation Senace itself. 

72. As alreadv mentioned, Foster Homes have been used in some 
cases, usually under a condition of residence inserted in the Pro¬ 
bation Order, on occasion, however, apparently by the Probation 
Officer imder a private arrangement \vith the parents. There are 
altogether two cases of this kind in the pre-war group and nine in 
the war group, of which four are beyond control cases. Foster homes 
were sometimes resorted to for bovs w'ho had to be removed from 

m 

their homes for a while but were regarded as too young or othenHse 
unsuitable for an Institution. Consequently, six of these boys, i.e, 
more than 50 per cent., were under thirteen years of age and four 
boys were ten years or younger. On the other hand, foster homes 
were also used for boys returning from a period of six or tsvelve 
months in a Probation Home or Hostel w'ho could not adjust them¬ 
selves again to conditions in their own homes or relapsed into 
delinquency after their return. 

There is, for instance, the case of a boy who committed offences 
both during and after his stay at a London Hostel. At the suggestion of 
the LS.T.D., he was placed in a foster home near Cambridge for six 
months with fairly good results, but deteriorated immediatelv after he 
had returned to his parents. 

In four cases suitable relatives were available who consented to 
act as foster-parents. For the others, seven different foster homes 
had to be found by the Probation Officer. 

In five cases out of eleven, the boys had eventually to be com¬ 
mitted to an Approved School after foster home treatment had 
failed. 

As far as the selection of boys for this kind of treatment is con¬ 
cerned, little concrete information emerges from the records. Apart 

^ i*re^i to, it is obviously the unsuitable 
condition of the boy’s home that qualifies him for a condition of 
residence in a foster home. Occasionally, the advice of a medico- 
psychologist is instrumental—sometimes in a slightly roundabout 
way: training in a specially selected school is recommended by the 
expert, but as such a school cannot be found or would be too 
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expensive, a foster home has to take its place. Sometimes the 
selection is made in a negative way by excluding boys vdth certain 
characteristics: 

In one pre-war case, the magistrates wanted to place the boy with 
foster-parents after a breach of probation, but, as the Probation Officer 
records, the Education Authoriw could not find a foster home and the 
bov was eventually sent to an Approved School at the age of eleven 
(six vears later he was committed to Borstal). As the files of the Public 
Assistance officer show, the Education Authority had been unsuccessful 
because it was held in some quarters that *‘a boy who steals is unsuitable 
for boarding out with a private family”. If this view were generally ac¬ 
cepted, the system of boarding out would, for all practical purposes, be 
doomed as a method of treating yoimg offenders. There are, no doubt, 
manv cases of occasional and even some of persistent stealing where 
placement in a foster home would be justified, prorided the home is 
carefullv selected and the foster-parents are made aware of the character¬ 
istics of the case and the potential risks they may have to run. 

Xo information is given in the records as to the principles 
accordincT to which foster homes tvere actually selected in indi\idual 

cases. 

During their stay at a foster home the boys remained under the 
superx'ision of the Probation Officer. 


<2. 2^0 systematic information seems to be available to the 
magistrates concerning the fate of the boys and girls committed by 
them to Approved Schools. During the first years of the war, the 
Cambridge Juvenile Court, in common \^ith all other Juvenile 
Courts in the countr}-. experienced serious difficulties in finding 
vacancies in Approved Schools for juveniles for whom a Commi^ 
Order had been made. As shosvn in the records, the Probation 
Officers had in each individual case to send applications to dozens 
of schools in various districts and to wait for periods up to eight or 
nine months before finding a place for their charges. Ine^^tably, 
this state of affairs produced ^-e^y grave problems here as elsewhere. 
The juveniles concerned had to be kept, month after month, m 
Remand Homes entirely unsuitable for the purpose. (On tlus, see 
our later remarks on Remand Homes.) As a result, many of these 
juveniles became restless and began to suffer from a ° 

injustice, and absconding was frequent. In the a^ual Report o 
Chief Constable for the year 19+1, the foUowmg illustration is gl^en. 

“.\t the 31st December, ^941- thr« ^enik^dio h^d^p^e^ 
before the Borough Jusuces were awaiting \acanaes 
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One 'R-as detained in a Remand Home, but the other ttvo were 
a. W' The PeStained in Ae Remand Home e^as commmed on 
the I%1 Mav '^iQ4i ■ The reo juveniles who were at large, w ere eom 
ted and sent to ^Remand Homes on the 6th May and 15th Juh, 194 , 
respectively. They were detained in R^^mand Homes ^^o er^v^ 

the Probation Committee decided that they be permit 
their respective homes, pending vacancies bemg found for them in . p- 

proved Schools^ 


In subsequent years the position improved, partly because of ^he 
decline in Committal Orders^ and partly as the result of the establish¬ 
ment of a considerable number of new a\pproved Schools and ot the 
introduction of a centralized system under which vacancies are 
found not bv the committing courts but by the Children s Branch 

of the Home Office. 


I ^ Up to 1943, the Remand Home problem was sobed by the 
Cambridee Juvenile Court in the same way as by most other courts 
of simila? size, f... by using for the purpose the homes of private 
families in \-illage5 close to the town. While these homes may have 
been fairly adequate in previous years when conditions were less 
complicated and the average periods of detention much shorter, the 
system was bound to break down during the war. The difficulties 
arising from the shortage of Approved School accommodation have 
already been referred to, and it became clear to the magistrates that 
voung people could not be kept for many months at places where 
neither suitable occupation nor adequate supervision could be 
provided. In 1943, an arrangement was therefore made with the 
Elv County Council which, in collaboration with other neighbouring 
local authorities, had established a Remand Home capable of 
accommodating about twenty' boys with a former Approved School 
teacher as the warden and his wife as the matron. The Cambridge 
magistrates were given some part in the administration of the Home 
by ha^-ing one seat on the Committee. When the Remand Home 
was risited by the author in summer, 1945, only eight boys were 
staying there, not one of whom was committed by the Cambridge 
Court. The house, which had just been redecorated by the boys 
themselves, is very spacious and bright, and seems in many respects 
suitable for its purpose, particularly as its size makes adequate 
classification possible. The Warden and Matron obviously love their 

^ In 1944, only 3,477 boys were committed to Approved Schools for ind. offences 
as against 4,433 in 1941 in England and Wales {^Hansard^ November 5th, 1946 
cols. 231-2). 
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work and are experienced in the handling of difficult boys. Their 
gravest handicaps are the lack of playgrounds—there is only a kitchen 
garden of moderate size attached to the house—and the present 
difficulty of getting suitable assistants. While the boys under fourteen 
attend the local schools, those of over school age are employed 
w-ithin the Home with domestic work, gardenmg, etc.^ The Home 
is used not only for boys committed by Juvenile Courts but, at the 
discretion of the Warden, occasionally also for cases of bed-wetting 
and similar psychological maladjustment, and use is n^de of the 
facilities offered by the Cambridge Child Guidance Clinic. Some¬ 
times, boys are received for a period of punitive detention under 
sect ?4 of the Act, and it is interesting to note that, contrary to the 
prevailing opinion^ the Warden strongly favours this mixture of 
punitive and non-punitive cases ^rithin the same Remand Home. 
In his riew this svstem has the advant^e of demonstrating to the 
former grou’p the penal character of their detention and to the latter 
group the value of the many pririleges which they smd to lose by 
further misconduct. Reluctantly, we feel bound to disagree in this 

rcsDCCt with the * man on the spot . •n* • c * i 

Much less satisfactory^ are the Remand Home facihties for girls 

who have had to be kept in small private homes or m a Rem^d 

Home near Norwich. At the time of wnting ^angemente are gomg 

forward, however, for a Remand Home m Cambridgeshire. 

> The reader mp' cS- 

with the eeneral information p^cn m tne j 

ntittee Detention, pp. 20, 78. 80, and the Report 



Chapter 4 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


I, Recidivism and its Relation to the Background of the 

Offenders 

45. Through the courtesy of the Chief Constable s Office, informa¬ 
tion has been obtained up to April, 1945, about the after-conduct of 
the probationers, Le. whether they re-appeared in court during or 
after their period of probation up to that date and were found gudt\ 
of a breach of probation or of an offence. As the Chief Constable is 
kept informed by tytry court in the country about such relapses, 
the material thus collected can, within certain limits\ be regarded 
as reliable. It appears that the extent of recidivism (in the above 
sense) among our cases has been as follows^: 

Table 34 

Percentage of boys found guilty again 
during or after Probation or Supervision. 

50 Pre-war Probation cases = 5^*5 (37*^ only more serious or 

repeated relapses are counted), 

5 Pre-war Supen'ision cases = 41*7 

24 War Probation cases == 27*5 (or 21-8 if only more serious or 

repeated relapses are counted). 

4 AVar Supervision cases — 25 

4 War Evacuee cases = 20 

^ In his interesting Report for the seven years ending 3ur Decetnber, 1945, the 
Chief Constable of Liverpool, commenting on “the present lack of legal authority 
to take a prisoner’s fingerprints”, writes (p. 70): “In dealing with juveniles the 
position is still more serious as the consent of the parents is required. During a 
period of eighteen months, 1,230 juveniles were proceeded against in Liverpool 
for offences involving breaking and entering premises. It was only possible to 
obtain consent for 158 of these juveniles to be fingerprinted. Their fingerprints 
showed that ten of these 158 juveniles had committed crimes previously reported. 
During the same period six juveniles, who had left their fingerprints at the scenes 
of crime, were identified by this means as juveniles who had been previously 
fingerprinted. If such results are obtained when we can only get 12 per cent, of 
the fi^erprints, it is easy to imagine the improvement which would result from 
the removal of this handicap”. 

In a city like Liverpool this may indeed seriously handicap the Police in their 
efforts to follow up the criminal career of a juvenile and greatly impair the reliability 
of statistics of recidivism. In a town like Cambridge, however, where it is not so 
easy for young people to go by a false name, the position is probably different. 

• See also Table 29 above which, however, includes adults too. 

81 
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In tsventy-five of the fift)" unsatisfactory pre-war delinquency 
cases, a breach of probation was recorded and usually dealt with by 
a condition of residence or extension of the probation period. The 
remaining twenty-five cases were committed to an Approved School. 
The same relation between the various methods of treatment in 
case of misconduct was found in the war-time delinquency group. 

If the relation beUveen recidiNism and pre\-ious delinquency is 
examined, the percentage of recidmsts who had already committed 
offences (for which they may or may not have been brought before 
the court) before being placed on probation is for the pre-\\ ar group 
only 26-5. As the corresponding figure for the whole pre-war group 
was found to be 28‘5 (above, paragraph 26), no positi\e correlation- 
ship between pre^■ious and subsequent delinquency could be estab- 


Jr to be stressed that no exact comparison is possible regarding 
the extent of recidivism between pre-war and war cases as the periods 
of obsenation and therefore the opportunities of relapsing mto 
delinquency were ver)- different. It may be remembered that m our 
pre-war group Probation Orders go back as far as to the year 1933 
(see above, paragraph 10), which means periods of obser\'ation up to 
twelve vears and of at least five-and-a-half years, whereas for Ae 
war-time cases the corresponding period could not be longer th^ 
about five-and-a-half years and in some cases even less than the 
period of the Probation Order itself. How much the fibres may be 
affected bv the time factor can be gathered from the following 
d’able which shows an almost consistent decHne in failures from 
100 per‘cent, for Orders made as far back as 1933 to 41 ‘9 per cent. 

for Orders dating from 1938. 

If onlv indictable offences are taken into account, the unsatis- 

factor,- ca^es total only 33 “ 3 ° P« ««.). ^ 

It appears from this table that, up to Apn, 94,, * 

16 per cent, of the cases put on probation 

ion> “ du?in» both periods. If the term “unsatisfactory is limits 

to the commission of mdicta , P unsatisfactory 

and if only those cases are counted "tacMiad b 

already during probation (28 + 16 - ++ Uie 

The particularly Wgh 
,039 group is not surprising. 'r 


^ Here again 


Probation includes Supen ision. 
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Number of unsatisfactory cases 

Year of 
Probation 
Order or 
Supervision 
Order 
(Pre-toar) 

Total 
number 
of cases 

Unsatis¬ 
factory 
during 
Pro¬ 
bation ^ 

Unsatis¬ 
factory 
after 
Pro¬ 
bation ^ 

Unsatis¬ 
factory 
during 
and after 
Pro¬ 
bation ' 

Total of 
unsatis¬ 
factory 
cases 

= per 
cent. 

1 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

2 

6 

20 

24 

16 

31 

10 

I 

I 

s 

5 

5 

s 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

I 

1 

4 

s 

I 

4 

I 

2 ' 

4 

*3 

14 

8 

1 7 

= 100 
= 66.6 
“ 65 

- 58.3 

- 50 

- 41-9 

= 70 


109 

28 

17 

16 

61 ® 

= 56 


With this resen^ation, we may now proceed to compare our 
results with some other similar sets of figures for juvenile offenders 
which have from time to time been published in this countr)*^. 

46. There is, first of all, the well-known enquiry instituted by 
the Home Office with the co-operation of fifteen Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction into the conduct of 2,311 persons of all ages, placed 
under probation for one year, over a period of three 3 ears after the 
expiration of the Order*. As far as juveniles are concerned, the 

results are given as follows: 


Children under 14 
Young persons 


Per cent. Per cent, 

of success of failure 

65*3 34*7 

68-2 31-8 


^ Probation includes Supervision in this table. 

* This figure is by eleven higher than that of fift\’ ^ven in Tables 34 and 36 
since it refers not onlV to Probation but also to Supen’ision cases and because it 
includes the six cases referred to below in the footnote to Table 36, 

* The existing material has in recent years been reviewed at greater length by 
Mr- J. H. Bagot, Punitive Detention^ pp. 55 et seq., and by Dr. L. Radiinowicz in 
The Modem Approach to the Criminal Laic (1945)1 PP* ^42 seq,, and, in order to 
save space, the reader may for all further details be referred to these two public¬ 
ations. 

^ See the Probation Servicef Home Office, 1938, p. 13. 
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It has to be noted that, in this table, “success” means that no 
further indictable offences have become known during the c riminal 
period. The percentages of failure are, therefore, comparable to our 
figure of 30 per cent, given above (p. 82). Considering the shorter 
period of observation, the Home Office results are, however, ^pre« 
ciably less favourable than our figure. Whether the fact that the 
enquiry was limited to Orders of one year’s duration may have 
influenced the result in one direction or another is difficult to say: 
one might perhaps assume, on the one hand, that it meant a selection 
of more promising cases, but also, on the other hand, that the 
shortness of the Probation Order may have prevented any more 
lasting influence on the part of the Probation Officer. 

Figures collected by the City of Cardiff Probation Committee 
and reproduced by Mr. Bagot\ show the following re-appearances 
for indictable offences over a period of five years subsequent to the 
tnaUng of the Probation Order (*.«. including the period of probation 

itself): 



Per cent 


Per cent. 

1933 

27-5 

1936 

.. 41*0 

1934 

. * 27-2 

1937 

• • 35-7 

1935 

.. 36-1 

1938 

• • 35-0 


More recent statistics have been collected by the Special Educa¬ 
tion Sub-Committee of the London County Coundl. They show 
that out of 13,838 children and yoimg persons placed on probation 

or supervision during the period 1938 to 1945, 7>2I9» 52 P®*" 

cent., had already previously been on probation or supervision, and 
for the 1944-45 cases alone the corresponding percentage was even 
63. These figures do not, of course, disclose how many years h^ 
elapsed in individual cases after the Order had been made, but in 
the case of Probation Orders at least it could obviously never have 
been more than about eight years. It is not without interest to note, 
however, that these L.C.C. figures correspond fairly dosdy to om 
own figure of 56 per cent. (Table 35), although it should not be 
overlooked that, wldle the London material mcludes *e n^ 
difficult war years, our figures cover to a conaidetable eatent the 

pre-war period as well. 

In another set of data presented m the same L.C.C. Repof^ 
information is given regarding ffie length of time ^ 

and it emerges that in 1944-4S the mterval was under one month 

1 Punitive Detention, p. 66. 
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in 7*4 per cent, of the cases, one to tw’o months in 19*2 per cent., 
three, four or five months in 19 per cent., six to eleven months in 
19-2 per cent., one year in 17 per cent., two years in 9*5 per cent., 

and three years in 8*7 per cent. 

Finally, reference may be made to the following figures given in 

the London Report (see above, p. 7 )’ 

Number of Juveniles who completed their period of supervision 

during 1943: 


(«) 

Satisfactory 

•• 795 

(*) 

Doubtful 

6 

(0 

Unsatisfactory ., 

.. 240 

1,041 


This gives, if the doubtful cases are counted as unsatisfactory, 
76*36 per cent, success during the period of supervision itself. It is 
rightly stressed in the Report, however, that “figures of success or 
failure in probation work have a limited value, for a successful case 
mi ghf have been successful without the help of the Probation 
OflGlcer. and the ultimate reformation of an offender might owe a good 


to the influence of the Probation Officer during an unsuccessful 
probation period”. Moreover, it is obvious that results must be 
greatly dependent on the policy pursued by the court in selecting 
for probation: in districts where only “safe” cases are selected 
for probation the rate of success will probably be higher but, as 
lightly hinted in the London Report, the real object of probation may 
be less completely actueved than in districts where reasonable risks 
are taken. From this, we may conclude that in a Probation Area like 
Cambridge, where the percentage of cases put on probation is high, 
the proportionate rate of failures is also likely to be higher. 


47. How much the success of probation may depend on factors 
connected with the personality of the probationer can be shown by 
analysing statistically the relationship between the personal circum¬ 
stances of probationers and their conduct after being placed under 
probation. To this end, a scheme of good and bad points has been 
devised on the following lines^: 


^ It is obvious that this scheme can produce very rough-and-ready results only 
and that many readers will wish to quarrel wnth details as to the aUocation of points 
to the various causal factors. On the whole, however, and with the reservations 
made below 88), the scheme seems to us to reflect the principal conclusions 
so &r reached by investigations into the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
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Fondly conditions: 

Bad Points 

legitimacy 

.s-« 

Father dead 

.. . • . ■ 3 

Mother dead 

•. •. .. 3 

Father ill 

• * * » •« 2 

Mother ill 

* ^ ^ * 3 

Lack of parental 

control, family 


quarrels, drink, etc. .. .. .. 5"^ 

Desertion, Separation, Divorce .. 

Delinquent siblings • * * - - • 5 

Very poor home .. . • • • 5 

Fao^y conditions particularly good .. 

School: 

Unfavourable School Report .. 5 

Favourable School Repojrt .. -. — 

Previous Delinquency: • • • - * • 5 “® 

Low mentality: .. • • • • • • 3"'5 

Psychopathic personality or other mental 

Abnormality: .. - - • • . - 8 

Pl^siccd d^ect or bad physical health: 3”S 

Character treats: Unfavourable . - 5-8 

Favourable 


Good Points 





Consequently, the highest marks -which can be obtained under 
thift are eighly-six bad and twenty-one good points. As the 

number of cases with an appredable amount of good points proved 
too email to base any conclusions on them, the following T^lc 36 
shows only the distribution of bad points among the different 
Stegories oi boys. In this table. Class I includes boys without any 
bad points. Class II those with no more thm ten. Class III those 
with no more than twenty, Class IV those with no more Aan 
and Class V those with no more than forty bad points. No boy had 

more than forty bad points. 


Table 36 


97 ^ 

Amodos fbem were: . 

(0) 41 tAo omnpleted 



mA dM not 


«*» 


appeir m ^-* . 

(M 50 recidivuie, 

' lapsed during or ^CTprobafacm 

^ ^ audednoa^Uie So\ !W® 
found guilty «t le«* 
during or after fttofaeiioa 

87 IF 5 ar Caaea . 

ao Boameea ^ 

s6 Cma 




■ 44 


4 4 * 


4*4 


dess 1 


4 % 
6 % 


Oaan OMsin CUssIV I ChwV 


10% 



5 %| 12;= 29 * 2 %! 
21 = 42 % 


9 % 




=6-2 % i='6 *2% 



8 % 


fThe tonoiixing 

dOTtribfff» uii»riMW*ary on prownorv- 


off bwi Wtak 
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The following points emerging from this table would seem to be 
of some interest : 

The war cases show more unfavourable personal histories than 
the pre-war cases, ca. 65 per cent, of them being in Classes III and 
rV as against 45 per cent. The evacuees have better records than the 
other war cases, only 50 per cent, in Classes III and I\ as against 
65 per cent. The persistent oflFenders of the pre-war group show' many 
more unfavourable points than the other pre-w ar cases and even than 
the war cases, 81 per cent, in Classes III and I\ as against 45 per 
cent, and 65 per cent, respectively. All recidivists taken together 
stand between the whole pre-war group comprising recidivists and 
others, on the one hand, and the group of persistent offenders, on 
the other: 60 per cent, in Classes III and IV as against 45 per cent, 
and 81 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, the group of forty- 
one boys who had satisfactorily completed their probation and not 
re-appeared in court afterwards shows the most favourable distri¬ 
bution of points of all categories represented: only 34*1 per cent, in 
Classes III and IV. 

Worst of all are the supervision cases with no less than 100 per 
cent and 87 per cent, respectively (pre-war and w'ar cases) in Classes 


III and rV together. 

As far as recidivism is concerned, our figures seem to indicate a 
fairly dose correlation between the pre-probation history of the boys, 
as expressed in bad points, and their subsequent conduct. From the 
personal histories of the boys as knowm to the court, forecasts as to 
the probable chances of probation w’ere, within certain limits, 
possible. Within certain limits: this means that it is far from us to 
minimize the practical importance of individual factors which have 
not been, and could not be, included in our scheme of good and 
bad points, such as the personal influence of the Probation Officer, 
of Club Leaders, Hostel Wardens and many other persons with 
whom the probationer might have been brought into contact during 
probation. 


48. To avoid any possible misunderstanding, it should be 
emphasized, moreover, that the above scheme is not intended as an 
application to juvenile delinquency in this country of the idea of 
Prediction Tables as propagated in the U.S.A., especially by the 
Gluecks^. As the author has already repeatedly expressed his views 

^ See their latest comprehensive account in After-Cmiduet of Discharged 
by Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck ( 1945 ). 
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as to the potential value of that idea^, there is no need here to go 
into the details of the matter. The follo\^ing points should be made 
clear, however: 


(a) The construction of Prediction Tables to assist the courts in 
their attempts to anticipate the likely future conduct of different cate¬ 
gories of offenders under different forms of correctional treatment is 
highly desirable as an antidote to the present hit-or-miss system, 
mostly based on little more than subjective impressions and prejudices. 
Fundamentally, such tables represent nothing but a convenient formula 
to express the results of scientific analysis of experiences derived from 
the study of individual cases. 

(b) It is essential that separate tables should be prepared not only 
for different categories of offenders, but also for different countries, as 
the characteristic reactions of offenders to treatment may not be every¬ 
where the same. The tables so far worked out by the Gluecks and others 
cannot, therefore, be applied without modifications outside the U.S.A. 

(r) Prediction Tables can be accurate only if based upon a con¬ 
siderable number—at least 500 to 1,000—of very detailed and reliable 
case records which should include the after-histories of offenders over 
a period of five to ten years, \Yithout such material, it is not possible 
to exam-ine the correlations bettveen a great variety, perhaps fifty or 
sixty, of individual factors and recidivism Although for the final con¬ 
struction of the Prediction Tables only those factors, perhaps no more 
than six or eight, are used which show the highest correlations to 
recidivism, the initial analysis has to extend over the whole range of 
potential causal factors, and this elaborate splitting up requires a fairly 
large sample. The material at our disposal was too small for this process. 

{d) One of the most valuable features of Prediction research is &e 
construction of tables which would make it possible not only to predict 
the degree of likelihood of a relapse into delinquency but, above all, 
which particular method of treatment is most likely to prevent such a 
relapse. Tables of this kind can, obviously, be constructed only if an 
adequate material of cases is available of offenders who have undergone 
various forms of treatment so that a comparison can be made of re¬ 
spective results 3 As far as the present study is concerned, the amoimt 
of information existing on juvenile offenders not placed on probaUon 

was almost negligible, 

(e) Even so, ‘ ‘a verj' important limitation on the usefulness of devices 


> See his reviews in me Aioaem "'t 

Sociological Revieiv, Vol. XXXIV, July-October 1942. P- 226; The Tribune. June 

^‘^A^uteful summaiy- of the present state of Prediction research in the U.SA. is 

iriven bv Michael Hakeem in Federal Probation, Ju^V j'-i these 

^ " MthouS tL material at the disposal of the Gluecks .co^«^ed to th^se 

requkements they had occasionally to complain about its inadequate size and 

An attempt of this kind was made by the Gluecks in Juvenile DeUnguenU 
Groicn Up (1940). Chapters XIII, et seq. 
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eg 


intended for the prediction of parole outcome is imposed by the fact 
that while Prediction Tables are constructed on the basis of experience 
with a large number of subjects under certain conditions, these conditions 
may change before the tables are to be used in predicting the outcome 

of other subjects'"^. 

If these resen'ations are duly borne in mind, it becomes clear why 
no rWim can be made for our scheme of good and bad points to be 
regarded as a Prediction Table. Its purpose, as indicated above, was 
merely to demonstrate the fact that from the case histories available to 
the Cambridge Juvenile Court an approximate forecast was possible as 
to the likely outcome of probation. 


49. In Table 36, eleven boys of the pre-war group have been 
classified as “persistent offenders’’ as each of them, after being put 
on probation, ba^s been found guilt}’ of at least three subsequent 
offences of a more or less serious character (not necessarily indictable 
offences)^. Obviously, this criterion is not very satisfactory, and the 
term “persistent offender” can be applied to these boys only with 
very strong reservations. Nevertheless, it might be useful to single 
these cases out for special consideration and to see w’hether any 
characteristics can be found common to all of them, and, especially, 
whether already at the time w hen they were placed on probation any 
factors had become conspicuous which might have indicated to the 
court the need for particularly careful handling. It has already been 
pointed out that, as a group, these boys show a much higher percen¬ 
tage of unfavourable points than the other cases in the pre-war 
category. A few details will now be given for each inditidual boy: 

(i) Boy of thirteen (twenty-three bad points), placed on pro¬ 
bation for breaking and entering and stealing money; no pretious 
charges. Father stated to be a rough and unpleasant fellow, separated 
from family three or four years, no affection for the children. Alto¬ 
gether twelve children, three of them married; three of the boys 
sleep at grandmother’s house as their own home is overcrowded 
(four rooms, rent 4s, Qd., dirty, little comfort). The boy is described as 
one of the best in the family, but weak and preferring to lead a rather 
aimless existence. Mother a hard-working w-oman who tries to make 
the best of a bad situation, but ignorant and illiterate. Probation on 
the whole satisfactory; afterwards, however, the boy was twice found 


^ Hakeem, loco cit,^ p. 34. It is also stressed by the Gluecks that their tables 
would have to be considerably modiEed with an improved machineiy of justice 
(see Five Hundred Criminal Careers, p. 286). 

* There are on^ two such cases in the war-group, probably because of the 

shorter period of time which had elapsed since they had first been placed under 
probation. 
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guilty of Stealing, placed again on probation and repeatedly fined. 
The first of these relapses, stealing from an undergraduate’s 
pocket at the sports grounds of a college, occurred in 1940, a year 
after the end of the first probation period. This time he was placed 
on probation with a condition of residence and sent to a London 
Probation Hostel for six months, where he was satisfactory after 
initial difficulties. Returning to Cambridge, he frequently changed 
his jobs and the probation officer remarks: “It is the same trouble 
always with this boy—^his temper gets the better of him”. The last 
we hear of him is that he was fined for stealing from an allotment and 
for breach of probation. In \new of the probation officer’s remark it 
appears not unlikely that skilled diagnosis and possibly inditidual 
psychological treatment might have produced better results. 

(2) Boy of 9 (tiA'enty-three bad points); supertision case; no 
previous charges; only child; parents neglectful. Mother “apparently 
very bad-tempered and has generally behaved in a veiy erratic 
manner to the child—home surroundinp are not such as to have a 
good influence on the boy, his upbringing has been shared with his 
grandmother and he still confides in her . The medico-psychologist 
describes him as “a high-grade delinquent with an I.Q. of about 
eighty who had been given too much liberty by his parents and 
grandparents earlier in life and now entirely disregards their advice. 
He requires the discipline and training of a special school . Instead 
of being sent to such a school it is arranged for him to stay with his 
uncle for six months and, although he had made no progress there, 
it was decided at the request of his parents that he should return 
home. Committed to an Approved School in 1938 because of un¬ 
satisfactory behaviour during supervision. Recommitted in 1941 for 
stealing and again recommitted in 1944 for housebreaking and 
stealing, recommitted again in 1944 for burglary, and in the same 
year sent to Borstal for burglary and housebreaking. 

(2) Boy of 16 (fifteen bad points). Father dead, mother living on 
an Army pension. Four other children, three of them older. No 
school or medical record available. Boy described as “able but badly 
in need of discipline and training. Bad company”. No further mfor- 
mation. Placed on probation for two years in 1938 wiffi condition of 
residence for stealing motor-cars (thirteen charges). Satisfactory at 
Probation Hostel, unsatisfactory afterwards. Repeateffiy charg 
again with assault, motoring offences, breach of rwog^ces, and 
committed to Borstal in 1941 for causmg grievous bodily harm. 

(4) Boy of 16 (twenty-three bad points). Placed on probation foi 
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stealing bicycle, no previous charges. Father drinks, generally 
unreliable: mother separated from him, deaf. Five other children. 
Sa tisfa ctory on probation; afterwards repeatedly fined and sentenced 
to imprisonment for motoring offences, taking car without owner s 


consent, etc. 

(5) Boy (eighteen bad points). Placed on probation with 

condition of residence in January, 1935, for obtaining money by 
false pretences. No previous charges. Illegitimate, stepfather. Four 
other children. According to School Report (Central School) ‘ a very 
able boy under discipline. In November, i 933 » withdrawn without 
permission although under agreement to stay at school till July, 1934. 
Should have been left under school control and discipline as long as 
possible—great mistake for him to be withdrawn from school nine 
months before expiry of agreement”. Otherwise little information. 
Satisfactory at the Probation Hostel, went to sea in 1936 during 
probation. Since 1937 an unbroken series of convictions for false 
pretences, forgeries, and larcenies, resulting in sentences of Borstal 
detention and imprisoiunent. 


(6) Boy of 13 (twenty-three bad points). Placed on probation in 
1936 for obtaining money by false pretences. No previous charges 
but discovered stealing. Mother said to be dead, boy badly treated 
and neglected by father and stepmother. One other child. After 
repeated breaches of recognizance committed to Approved School in 
1938. Described as somewhat backward by the medico-psychologist. 
Joined Army but discharged in 1941 as permanently unfit on medical 
groimds. Placed on probation for stealing in 1941 > seen by tw'O 
psychiatrists, one of whom diagnoses hysterical fugue state, whereas 
the other regards the feeling of insecurity due to lack of parental 
affection as ^e root cause of his trouble. 


(7) Boy of 12 (sixteen bad points), placed under supervision in 
1935 as being beyond control. No previous charges. Illegitimate, 
stepfather, three brothers, two of them also illegitimate, all four 
children by different fathers. “Parental attitude an impossible one”. 
Committed to Approved School in 1935 for breach of probation. 
Absconded ten times, committed to another School. Between 1941 
and 1943 five convictions, including imprisonment. 

(8) Boy of 14 (fifteen bad points), placed on probation with con¬ 
dition of residence in 1933 for stealing a rabbit. No previous charges. 
Father deserted, boy living with mother and grandparents who are 
described as “not at all helpful”. Three other children. Committed 
to Tr aining Ship in 1934 for breach of probation. Between 1937 and 
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1940 five convictions for stealing, etc., including several prison 
sentences and Borstal. 

(9) of 13 b^id points), placed on probation for stealing 
in 1935. No previous charges. Described as “deceitful, not to be 
trusted”. Otherwise nothing of interest. Five other children. Three 
further cases of larceny, resulting in committal to an Approved 
School in 1938. 

(10) Boy of 10 (sixteen bad points), placed on probation for 
stealing from mother in 1936. No previous charges but had been 
cautioned by the police before. Described as unreliable and dis¬ 
honest. Parents respectable but unable to exercise proper control. 
Three other children. According to a psychological report, his 
intelligence was slightly below normal, and the hoy was regarded as 
extremely restless, enjoying the attention given to him, and tryii^ 
to attract further attention by delinquent behaviour. Separation 
from his home was recommended in view of the lack of parental 
control. He was, however, placed under probation without con¬ 
dition of residence, and when after a breach of probation the magis¬ 
trates wished to place him with foster-parents, the Education Authprity 
was vmable to find a foster home^. After a second breach of probation 
sent to an Approved School in 1937. Recommitted for several 
larcenies in 1940, and sent to Borstal in 1943 for a further series of 
store-breaking, etc. 

(11) Boy of 8 (t^^’^enty-four bad points), placed on probation in 
1937 for assaulting a little girl. No previous chaises. Father dead, 
modier drinks and neglects her six children. After breach of probation, 
committed to Approved School in 1938. Again committed in 1944- 

This shows that in eight cases out of eleven (Nos. i, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, ii) home conditions were very bad, or that there was at least 
the handicap of illegitimacy present. In another case (3), one parent 
was dead; again, in another (10) the parents were unable to exercise 
proper control. This leaves only one case (9) where no indications 
can be found in the record that the trouble may have been due to 
unfavourable home conditions. In two cases (2 and 10) the recom¬ 
mendations of the psychologist had not been carried out, and in a 
third case (i) 3^ psychological report, although apparently indicated, 

had not been obtained. 

These eleven families had an average of five childrai, as against 
4*35 in the whole pre-war group—a difference which is probably 
not large enough to be of practical significance. 

^ See above, p. 7 ®* 
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II. Delinquent Girls and the Work of the “Cambridge 

Associations for the Care of Girls” 


50. On the girls’ side, the present study has encountered all 
those practical thfEculties which have by now become familiar to 
investigators in this field: in particular, much smaller numbers of 
but greater complexity of indiAidual problems and an even 
greater lack of up-to-date machinety to deal wnth them. Moreover, 
as shortly before the war a change in the person of the woman 
Probation OflBcer had taken place at Cambridge very few pre-war 
records had been preserved. It also appears that comparatively few 
cases of girls of Juvenile Court age are brought before the magis¬ 
trates. According to information obtained from the Probation Officer, 
she is mainly concerned with women over twenty-one, with those 
aged seventeen to twenty-one holding the second place. No statistical 
analysis could, therefore, be made of probation cases of girls. 
Certain general impressions derived from the study of those few, 
pre-war and war-time, records which have been available may, 
however, be briefly reported: 

As in prexious investigations, it has been found that, not un¬ 
naturally, girls are apt to steal other articles than boys, mostly 
clothes, cosmetics, cheap jewellety. During the war the preA-ious 
habit encountered in pre-delinquent or delinquent girls, of “begging 
from undergraduates” was replaced by “begging from Americans”. 
Generally speaking, the American soldier, stationed at Cambridge 
and the surrounding villages, plays a fairly conspicuous part in these 
war-time records, though perhaps not quite as much as might have 
been expected in Aiew of local gossip and newspaper discussions. 


About 25 per cent, of the girls, as compared with 7-8 per cent, of 
the boys, are illegitimate—surely a significant factor—and 10 per 
cent, are mental defectives. Psychological reports were made in 20 

per cent of the cases, but in many more the need for an examination 
is apparent from the records. 

As far as treatment is concerned, the strongest impression one 
gets from the study of the case histories is the lack of an adequate 

mes and hostels where these very’ 
difficult girls can liA’e for a short while under exjiert supervision; 
where they can find rest, sympathy and indhidual attention at certain 
critical stages of their lives. Institutions for girk of this unstable 
and in many cases psychopathic ty’pe should not be looked at 
exclusive^ in a n^ative way, i.e. as an insurance against imw’elcom(^ 
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pregnancies; they should, in the first place, have some positive and 
constructive value. Probation Officers responsible for such girls are 
tragically hampered by the absence of suitable institutions, and for 
the same reason are Child Guidance Clinics and individual medico- 
psychologists often bound to fail, as there is frequently no suitable 
place available where the girls can stay during treatment and where 
the therapist’s efforts would be supplemented and followed up by 
a trained and sympathetic staff. A few details from a more or less 
typical case of this kind may be quoted in order to illustrate the 
present difficulties: 


In 1941, Joyce, a girl of slightly over fourteen, was placed on probation 
for stealing jewellery and otherarticles to thevalueof ^£9 from her mistress. 
The Probation Officer describes her as “an attractive, high-spirited girl, 
obviously self-willed to a degree, inclined to be sulky and resentful and 
with a grudge against life generally. She is illegitimate, and this is the 
cause of much of the trouble. Her mother is a miserable type of a 
woman who, though hard-working and honest, is full of woes and one 
who enjoys her somewhat inferior position in her respectable family 
where it is still resented that she was disgraceful enough to have an 
illegitimate child. Joyce feels all this, and knows that she is not welcome. 
Until she was twelve she lived with her grandmother. She was getting 
difficult and out of hand, so she was sent to a Home, leaving there in 
1941 when she came to Cambridge to live with her mother and the 
family. She has been working for a month as a daily maid and stole 
various articles from her.mistress. The matron of the Home said that 
she has always been given to “pilfering” food and odd belongings. The 
Probation Officer had a talk with Joyce and her family and learned that 
the latter were not prepared to have Joyce to live with them, nor were 
they anxious for her to visit them. The Probation Officer suggested a 
stay of six months at a Training Home as she felt that the girl did need 

handling, and so Joyce went to the-Home at . 

“During her time at the-Home”, writes the Probation Officer, 

“I visited her once a month, and at first she did well, and it was obvious 
that she was trying, but during the last three months she did veiy little 
good. In my opinion this was not entirely her fault, although she was 
much to blame for her lies and the petty pilfering which she did. 

During her last month at-, it was discovered that she had some 

trouble with her foot which should have had attention months ^0, Md 
that she was run down generally. The Head wanted me to get 
extended, but I was not prepared to do so as I found that she had ^ 
no sort of psychological advice which I suggested, no ® 

had been kind and helpful in many ways. When Joyce left the Ho 
visited her famUy a few days earlier and w^ told that ^ no^^ 8 

paid for by the Care of Girls Association and, after reflection, asked for 
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another six months condition of residence at a Probation Hostel (she 
stiU needed medical attention, and there was nowhere for her to stay- 
in Cambridge to have this treatment, nor any-where to live if she went 

into daily work). So she went to the-Probation Hostel at - in 

March and was there till October. She went out to daily work after about 
six weeks when her foot was better, and was thoroughly happy mere 
and at her work until June, when she absconded with another girl and 
was out two nights. She was brought back by the Police and admitted 
to being with men. The Superintendent wanted to give her ano^er 
chance, and I agreed, so she was not brought before the Court. She 
returned to Cambridge in October, and got a place with ^Irs. 
where she received 12s. 6d. a week, and seemed happy about this. . . . 
Early' in January, 1943, I learnt that she had been taking things front 

Mrs.-for some time, face cream, lipstick, powder, also personal 

things and wearing them. She was also keeping very- late hours. After 
some talk it was decided that in future she should pay the full price for 
everything she took, and that until she could leant to get in to time she 
must be in by 6 p.m. . . . After this, there was some improvement re 
pilfering but none in the coming in to time. Things w-ere brought to a 
head when she stayed out the whole of one night and turned up about 
2 a.m. at the charwoman’s house. She admitted to being out in a car 
with Americans. I brought her before the Court; she was remanded to 
Fulboum for a month during which time I took her to the Child 
Guidance Clinic. She was at the Remand Home until April. After con¬ 
sidering the advice of the Clinic re getting her with her mother, I got 
them both as residents at the new Hostel at Cambridge' and got work 
for Joyce with a big store where she received 25s. a week. In spite of 
this, in less than two weeks she stayed out the whole of one night and 
was found the next day walking out with Americans. She was again 
brought before the Court, committed to an Approved School and re¬ 
manded to Holloway Prison as the Head of the Remand Home refused 
to have her there ow-ing to her bad influence on other girb”. 

The only comment one might perhaps make on a ty-pical case 
like this is that the girl’s behaviour was probably quite natural con¬ 
sidering her antecedents and upbringing. To change such tendencies, 
counteracting influences would have been required much stronger 
than those at the disposal of the harassed Probation Officer. Without 
them, no amount of “treatment” at Homes, Hostels and Child 
Guidance Clinics can make up for years of neglect and wrong 
handling on the part of the girl’s family'. 

How extremely' intricate the whole subject is has been brought 
home to us once more by the thoughtful observ-ation of the Curtis 
Committee: “With regard to the senior girls’ schools we have some 
doubt about the value of institutional treatment. These schools are 
dealing largely with the over-sexed adolescent, and are handling a 

' See below p. 99. 
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problem to which, according to our witnesses, no satisEai^my 
answer has yet been found. . , 


The ^^Cttmbridge Assodatums for the Care of Girls^^. 

51 . As the probation records contain frequent references to the 
work of these Associations, an analysis of a sample of the reoonh 
of this body could be expected to furnish some interesting supple- 
mentary information. Thanks to the courtesy of the c hairman ^ the 
Committee and of the worker, access to the files and Annual Reports 
of the Assooations was obtained. 

Whereas in previous years the welfare worker employed by them 
was able to act as the part-time Probation Officer for the Bonni|^ 
and for a while also for the County, the persistent increase in moral 
welfare work made a continuation of this arrangement impracticable 
and led to the appointment of a full-time woman Probation Officer 
towards the end of the war. 

The following table may give an idea of the extmt of the work 
done during the war and of the increase in recent years: 


Old cases 
New cases 


Table 37 

1940 194 ^ ^ 94 ^ 

38 48 59 

58 ^ 1X0 


1943 

9 


1944 

? 

1*3 


These figures explain, at the same time, the small numbers of 
cases of girls brought before the court as beyond control or in need 

of care and protection (above. Table 29 )*- 

The object of the Associations is “to further the welfare of girls 
in the Borough of Cambridge. The work includes: 

(i) The employment of a worker who is ready at all times to 
befriend any girl in need of help or advice; 

(a) The provision of temporary shelter under reliable super¬ 
vision for girls and women. Arrangements are made when necessary 
to place girls in employment and in special cases to send them to 

suitable homes’\ 

A sample of case records was examined with the principal object 
to clarify the relationship between the moral welfare work done by 


1 Report of the Care of Children Committee, 1946, paragraph See 

Appendix “ The unstable adolescent girl ” to 

*** This is by no means peculiar to Cambridge. Tlie WaBeieyRep^, 

(p. II) that during the years 1939-4!. ^hen “ 

TOurt as in need of care and protection, approxiinately sixw were adm^aw 
"‘The Steel House of Help for Women and Girls” for the same reason witfwwt 

any order of the court. 
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the Associations and the work of the Juvenile Court. The result can 
be stated as follows: Roughly speaking, there are three main cate¬ 
gories of cases to be found in the files of the Associations: 

(i) Cases which might have been brought before the Juvenile 
Court as in need of care and protection or beyond parental control 
but could be satisfactorily d^t with by voluntary effort without 
official intervention. It has to be borne in mind, however, that moral 
welfare workers are not “authorized persons” within the meaning of 
sect. 62 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, and therefore 
not competent to bring juveniles before the court; moreover, that 
only the parents can invoke the help of the court under sect, 64. 
In certain cases which come to the notice of the moral welfare worker, 
she may therefore find it more appropriate first to assist the girl 
in a voluntary capacity, and only if this attempt fails ask for the 
intervention of the police, or the local authority, or persuade the 
parents to take action. A few illustrative cases of this kind may be 
quoted: 

(a) A girl of twelve was referred to the worker by the Juvenile Court 
after being indecently assaulted by a boy of thirteen with her ow'n 
consent. \^en discovered, both left their homes and slept in a shelter. 
The boy was placed on probation and the girl, after receiving an “un¬ 
merciful thrashing” from her father, referred to the moral welfare 
worker who tried to find a voluntary Home for her. 


Under sect. 61 (i) (b) of the Act of 1933 in connection with the 
First Schedule to the Act and sect. 52 of the Offences against the 
Person Act, 1861, the girl might just as w'ell have been brought 
before the court as in need of care and protection. 

(6) A girl of eleven, referred to the worker by the male Probation 
Officer in order to get her away to a Training School from an unsuitable 
home. Father dead, mother’s second marriage unhappy, separated. 
Younger brother before Juvenile Court as beyond control. Girl plays 
truant and is in need of help and guidance. Taken to a Convent School 
by the worker. 


(2) Cases which had eventually to be brought before the court 
because of the deterioration that had taken place: 

(a) Girl of thirteen, referred by her Headmistress for trying to make 
contact with American soldiers. Spoilt and hard-boiled. Parents not co¬ 
operative. Subsequently brought before the court for stealing, on the 

ad^ce of the worker who ffiought the time had come for more drastic 
action. Placed on probation. 

(i) Girl of fifteen, referred to the worker for going about with 
Americans. When worker told the authorities at the American Officers’ 
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Club the girl’s age, the girl was turned out, but continued to frequent 
public-houses with American soldiers. Brought before the court as 
bevond control. 

(c) Girl of ten, referred by psychiatric social worker at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital. Father mentally disordered and delinquent follow^ 
motor accident, mother too nervous and weak to discipline the girl, 
but reluctant to bring her before the court Worker tries unsucce^fully 
to place the girl in a volimtary Home through the Public Assistance 
Officer. Eventually brought before the court as beyond control, and 
committed to an Approved School. 


where the main problem lies outside the competence 
of the Juvenile Court, such as finding a job or helping to get an 
evacuee girl away from an unsuitable foster mother, or advice in 
cases of illegitimate pregnanq' or in questions of marriage. 

Even from this very brief survey of the work of the Associations 
it will become clear that they are frequently called upon to deal 
with cases which present difficulties, not only in the pmely environ¬ 
mental sphere, but also of a fundamentally psychological nature. In 
Tnch caL the question arises of the relationship between ‘the 
Sections of the Lral welfare worker, on the one hand, and those 
of the Child Guidance Clinic and similar agencies for pychological 
diagnosis and treatment. The problem is somewhat different from 
that concerning the co-operation between these agencies and the 

because of the statutory charaaer of the latter 

wdiich prot-ides it with certain legal powers absent in the case of 
voluntan’^ bodiesh In the %dew of the Associations, the relationslup 
between moral welfare work and that of agencies for psychology^ 
diagnosis and treatment may be compared to that 
general practitioner and the speciaUst in the medical field. 

As fm- as their relationship to the Juvenile Court is concerned, 
it may be said that the Associations have to be regard^ as sometog 
like a clearing-house uhich makes it possible, on the 

eSLy to their owi resources, and, on the other hand, to do som- 

tZ. U is an interesting example of 
voluntary and a 

where one worker is in charge of both agenaes oi i> 

hnn between the workers concerned. _ 

co-operation exists Detw Renort of the Assoaations 

The following extracts from the 1942 Keport 01 in 

rr 1 -aram. ^nrinl Services^ Their Phee in the 

a, ^ ore NalBdd Sood 

Reconstruction Sur>ie>' (i945)* 
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may show how the Associations have also tned to contnbute towaru. 
the solution of the pressing problem of Hostels: 

“A great step forward in the social work of Cambridge h^ been 
made during the year. The ureent need of an emergency hostel for girls 
S,d strSded in the tojtn, or "h? 

needed such a hostel, has long been felt and discussed by the 
and, indeed, was very specially stressed at the annual meetmg “ ^94 • 
As a result of the great wartime mcrease of the population of Cambridge, 
and of the impossibility of finding any emergency lodgmg, the need 
became so pressing that in November last a special meetmg of toe 
Committee was held.... Here it was agreed that a meeting repr^entatn e 
of social organizations and religious bodies of Cambndge, toe Folice, 
and the various ministries concerned, should be called to d^cuss toe 
matter. The meeting was held in the Guildhall under the chairmans p 
of His Worship the Mayor. It was unanimously agreed that a real effort 
should be made at once to establish a hostel, with the result that the 
Hostel at Benet House in Brooklands Avenue was opened at the end 

of April”. 


It is obvious, however, that an Emergenc}' Hostel of this kind 
ran only in exceptional cases be used to satisfy the very special and 

long-term needs of a court. 
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lOI 


the accommodation per head is smaller because of the larger size of 
these families (paragraph 19). 

8. Some of the new housing estates show a considerably higher 
incidence of juvenile delinquency than the town as a whole (para- 

graph 20). 

9. The delinquency rates of the wards range from o-oo to 0*63 
per cent, of their inhabitants, and five of the wards with approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent, of the total population are responsible for at 

least 73 per cent, of the cases in our sample. 

In contrast to other studies, the highest delinquency rates are 
found not in tne most crowded central wards but in some of the 
outer districts (paragraph 21). 

10. The great majority of the boys had to work in blind-alley 
jobs. Their wages show a considerable increase in war-time; there is, 
however, no indication of unduly inflated earnings. Unemployment 
went down from 14 per cent, before the war to nil (paragraph 22). 

11. “Gangs” of delinquents are comparatively rare at Cambridge 
(paragraph 23). 

12. 93-94 per cent, of the charges brought against the boys are 
of an economic character, with very* few offences against the person 
or sexual offences. Thefts of bicycles are slightly more numerous 
thiiTi found in other enquiries, w'hich is not surprising in a town 
where this particular offence represents “the greatest crime problem” 
(paragraph 25). 

13. The percentage of boys with previous offences is com¬ 
paratively small (paragraph 26). 

14. Very few of the boys attended schools of higher than 
elementary standard. There was a concentration of delinquent boys 
at three of the existing nventy-two elementary schools, probably 
because their staffs were regarded as particularly successful with 
difficult boys (paragraph 27). 

15. In almost one-third of the cases examined no school record 
was available to the Juvenile Court, mostly because the case w'as 
heard during school holidays. WTiere records were submitted they 
showed a higher proportion of boj’s with under-average school 
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attainments or unsatisfactory conduct than in Young Offenders. 
Persistent truaniy, however, was rare (paragraph 27). 


16. The headmasters consulted expressed the opinion that 
offences by school children should not be dealt with by Juvenile 
Courts according to formal rules of criminal procedure (pan^rs^h 

27). 

ly. The available material indicates a considerable decline in 
club membership among the delinquent boys during the first years 
of the war. Regarding the general population of juvenile age at 
Cambridge, club membership showed a very satisfactory devdop- 
ment for the over-fourteens during the same period. The position 
was less gratiifying for children of school age, a fact which was 
regarded by the headmasters as one of the outstanding causes of 

juvenile delinquency (pan^ph 28). 


18. The information regarding tiie physical health of the boys is 
very scanty and in many cases probably out of date (paragraph 29). 


iq The proportion of boys found insane or mentally defective is 
very small, that of dull boys (I.Q. 70-85) considerably higher, 
espedally among the sex offenders (paragraph 30), 


20. Psychological or psychiatric examinations were ordered by 

the Court in less than 15 per cent., but in many more 

for them is obvious from the records. The recently estabhshed loral 

Child Guidance Clinic will, it is hoped, improve matters (paragraphs 
31 and 32). 


The number of sexual offenders among me Dop is very 
there is, however, some evidence that se^ offenm againfl 
s included in our sample had been fairly faequent (paragraph 


33). 

aa An analysis of a number of “beyond conrf’ c^ ^ 
Uttk prions dSnquenc, but a very high proportton of bad homes 

(paragraph 34). 

The evacuee group included in our material is too sn^ and 

rr^tded ordy as a contHhufar, 
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factor, not as the prindpal cause of their delinquencies (paragraphs 

35-3^)- . T 1 

24. The methods of treatment used by the Cambridge Juvenile 
Court show but few differences from those of other courts, (^rporal 
punishment has not been employ^; the use of probation Im 
slightly declined, whereas fining has increased. Bearding out with fit 
persons has ceased sine^ 1941 (paragraph 37). 

25. Members of the Probation Committee take an active part in 
supeivising and advising the Probation Officers. The case loa^ of 
the latter were sometimes excessive during the war. Preliminary 
enquiries are made before the first hearing of the case (paragraph 38). 

26. Probation Orders were usually made for two years. Conditions 
of residence were frequently imposed, although there was a decrease 

during the war (paragraph 39). 

2y. There were no Probation Homes or Hostels for boys in 
Cambridge or Cambridgeshire, and boys had therefore usually to be 
sent to London. Probation Orders with conditions of residence were 
successfully completed in more t h a n one-half of the cases (paragraph 

40). 

28. Foster homes are used by the male Probation Officer in a 
small number of cases (paragraph 42). 

29. The information available to the m^istrates about the 
conduct of juveniles committed by them to Approved Schook is very 
scan^ (paragraph 43). 

30. The Pemand Home problem has been solved more success¬ 
fully for boys than for girk (paragraph 44). 

31. The extent of recidivism among the boys was ascertained and 
compared with that established in other recent investigations. A 
fairly dose correktioiiship could be shown between the personal 
bac^round of ffie boys and ffieir after-conduct. Particularly un¬ 
favourable home conditions were foimd among the group of “persk- 
tent offenders” (paragraphs 45-47). 


32. The available information about girl 'delinquents is too 
inadequate to draw any definite conclusions. A r^rettable lack of 
suitable homes and hostek for these girk had to be noted. The 
Cambridge Associations for the Care of Girk act as a clearing-house 
for the Juvenile Court and supplemoit its work (paragraphs 50-51). 
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II. General Conclusions and Recommendations 

Even a local sun'ey of the very limited scope of the present one 
will ine^•itably lead to a number of conclusions and recommendations. 
UTiereas some of the obseivations which we have to make are 
directly related to conditions encountered in the course of our 
enquiry, others have only a very slight connection, or none at all, with 
the local background of the investigation. It is the natural outcome 
of the study of juvenile delinquency in one specific area that it should 
arouse the desire to make some contributions of more than merely 
local applicability to the solution of the general problem. This is a 
tendency common to most of the local surveys so far undertaken. It 
has not been found throughout practicable, however, in this section 
distinctly to separate these two aspects, the local and the general, and 
they are in the following more or less treated together. Unless 
special reference is made to local conditions, it should not be assumed, 
therefore, that criticisms or suggestions in this section necessarily 
applv to Cambridge. On the other hand, it should be clearly under¬ 
stood that it is not intended in this predominantly local study to 
draw up a complete reform programme for the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. This would not only far exceed 
the space at our disposal but might also lead to an unnecessaiy 
repetition of points already made in a number of previous publi¬ 
cations In particular, bearing in mind the origin of this investigation, 
emphasis has been laid on improvements which could well be made 
through local effort rather than on those which would require 
Gove^ent action. We have also abstained from including in our 
list of recommendations a number of self-e-^ndent pomts to be found 
in almost everN' recent local report, such as the need tor better 
equipped and classified Remand Homes, Approved Schools Pro¬ 
bation Hostels; for more Foster Homes; for younger and better 
Lected magistrates and many similar desiderata. Most of these pomts 
have bv now become universally accepted, and, to a large extent, it is 
only b^use of technical difficulties that the suggested reforms have 

not yet materialized’. , . nr^ 

As far as the local aspect of our encpnry is concerned, ffi p 

ponderant impression which it has no doubt produced is that of 

1 Moreover, at theinformation, 
been published. eaA of “etieS r^tnxnendations: Making Citizens 

c.946, c»d. (Km). 

See the detailed references in our Reading is . 
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community of medium size ^ith hardly any specific “criminogenic” 
features where juvenile delinquency, though by no me^s neg igi , 
does not seem to constitute a particularly senous problem. A com¬ 
munity, moreover, whose greatest asset, the presence of a famous 
University, seems to have had little tangible effect on the extent an 
causes of juvenUe delinquency or on the manner m which it is dealt 
with. A community, in fine, whose Juvenile Court discharges its 
duties on progressive lines with much s>-mpathy and underst^ding, 
effectively supported by the usual statutory- and voluntary,' social ser- 
tyces. Nevertheless, it might not be altogether inconsistent with this 
generally favourable picture tentatively to consider the possibihty of 
certain improvements, the need for which has in many respects no 
doubt already been recognized by the responsible authorities. That 
these impro\4ments have not yet been carried out may be mainly due 
to the war-time emergenc}', to lack of financial backing and of the 

staff required for such tasks. 


A. Recommen'dations concerning Collection and PirBLic.ATiON 

OF Intormation by the Althorities concerned. 

The inadequacy of the material used for the present study is in 
part due to corresponding shortcomings of the statistical and other 
data available—^shortcomings, inevitable in war-time, some of which 
could now be remedied without particular difficulty. 

(i) Reports of Chief Constable 

As already indicated in the course of this study, it would seem 
desirable that the information given in the annual reports of the Chief 
Constable should include the following points: 

Number of juveniles cautioned by the Police according to age and 
type of offence; sex distribution of juveniles appearing in Court (this 
was not given for the years 1937 to 1941; see Table 2); age distribu¬ 
tion, at least whether under fourteen—an item that has so far not been 
published—preferably, however, for each year of age separately. In- 

lacking at the office of the Clerk 
to the Justices. To illustrate the value which information on the last- 
mentioned point might have reference may be made to our pre\’ious 
remarks regarding clubs (para. 28): it would have been interesting to 
know whether the war-time lack of clubs for the under-fourteens 


formation on this point was equallj 
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found its reflection in the figures of juvenile delinquency for that age 
group. Similar observations apply to statistics on the various methods 
of treatment^. Guidance on the most suitable arrangement of Police 
and Court statistics might be obtainable from the statistical depart¬ 
ment of the University or the Home Office. 

In the interest of statistical studies, there should be greater um- 
formity in the pattern of reporting used in .Annual ^^eports of Chief 
Constables throughout the coimtr)'. At present, numerous, though 
Qfily slight, discrepancies between these local Reports mahe it some 

times impossible to compare their figures. ^ ^ 

To facilitate future local studies, not only into juvenile delmquency 

but also into adult crime, better use might well be made of the Annual 
Reports of Chief Constables which are not on sale to the general pub¬ 
lic As far as can be ascertained, copies of a considerable number of 
these Reports, though not of all of them, are sent to the Home Office. 
In view of the valuable material which they often contain, it might be 
adGsable to keep a complete collection of all these Reports at the 
Centre, to analyse them and to publish extracts of them annually. 
This has been done regularly by the Prison Commissioners wth the 
Reports of Prison and Borstal Governors and has proved ^ mdispen- 
sabk source of information to the student of penal methods m this 

country. 

(a) Juvenile Court Material 

The information at present available concerning 

toTe Juices and the Probation Officers. There is no central tog 
sfstem, no place where the whole of the e.aistin8 ^ 

Order made by the court. H s to g « no 

fime after the decision of the court, me rcwiu 

tion Officer on the other hand, contain hardly any ng a ou 
ariie?ftages before the Piobation Order is made. This of f- 

stance bv Mr. J. H. Bagot in his Liverpool investigation . He teco 
Courts of keeping complete files with copies of aU tlie m 

I See also footnote i to Table zg, p- 7 ^- 
I Bagot, Juvemle Delinquency, p. 27 - 
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assembled at the court hearing, or, more recently^, at least a working 

arrangement bet^'een Local Education Authorities and Juvenile 

Courts whereb\ copies of all reports on delinquents were passed to 

the Local Education Authoriu^ for consideration and filing by speci¬ 
ally qualified personnel.’^ 


(3) FoUozciTig-up op lyclinquent Cq.T€Bts 

In ad^tion to a centralized filing system, much more fo^o^^-ing- 
up IS needed of the after-histories of juveniles dealt with by the court. 

ert httle or noting at all is usually knot\-n at present to the magis¬ 
trates about the after-conduct of such juveniles. Even the bare facts 
re atmg to re-appearances m other courts which the Chief Constable 
regularly receives from ever>- Criminal Court in the countn- are 

apparently not always communicated to the local magistrates who had 

Wd him guilrt- on a prerious occasion. As far as the Probation 
Officer IS concerned, unless asked to do after-care work for an Ap- 

Hcfbe f it is a matter of chance whefher 

ot he is kept informed of the subsequent success or failure of his 

probationers once their term of probation has come to an end Heads 
of Approved Schools or Borstal Governors are under no obligation to 

C "wfficrh --Tern 

Vrlr ^ WO'-ed schools, the members of the Juven- 
of renorts Tnnrip i-o or eiy cluld by means 

reports may be obtained by som? courts Woml Woved slo 7 
should, in the interest of thfoffender 

precaution should of course be taken to n “<* '''ry 

into wrong hands or being used for w- material falling 

designed follom-up system tould t cM “ "I' 

on reeidifism. the usefZesrof ftetotn tZ '’k'" k" 

Even If the prospects that such X'ISl Ilte^^Irhi:rSe 

Pumtive Detention, pp. 53-^. 

^ the SiS'e PaSr'S.^ Jee .I'S?”™' 09.ndeni, published 

Chunneiuhip „£ M,. jut, fuTtV^S. “ucetip,; Snde"re 
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near future were better than they actually are, foUow-up studies 
would remain an indispensable supplement to enable magistrates to 
check the correctness of their tables in the light of day-to-day court 
experiences. In fact, much of the information needed is already m 
the hands of the authorities; it is not, however, communicated to the 
courts Within reasonable limits, the scheme here envnsaged wo^d 
involve the dutv' of making such communications If a person under 
the age of, sav, nventy-one is committed to an Approved School, a 

doubt throw a considerable 

staffs of institutions and magistrates, but if con Y 

out it might be well worth the effort. 

(A The Probation Records used for this study were, on the whole, 

detailed and jn/onnative as far as the acmai " H 

concerned. They were less informative 

^ and to the details of the offence. This applies 

preUmmary’ xhe information collected by the 

even more to non-probation cases, i ^nnufries should be 

Probation Umcer m me cuun r ;„vf-ni'Ie «s not placed on 

kept for a number ot years e^ J 

probation but othermse dealt wath, since 

if he should be charged again. nsvchological and 

How deeply these be debatable, especially 

social facts of the juten nii-elv the technique of record- 

as this is a question alfectmg ^ J On the 

keepmg, but Js^t .e 'c^ ^ nuike it 

rnoSe for Station Officers tocollect 'ety d^ed u»» 

on the life histones of probationers, ^o e p 

childhood. It may even be argue a ^ potential usefulness of 
the information obtained, and tha 

cannot be “^'^J^Child Guidance Clinic. On *e “thcr 

r'd h" t fo ^ '®t"^r«Ster 

work as well as of '“"h„|orical and social fectors 

attention should be pai o - bown to be potential causes of anti- 
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need for collecting further material on the question of early separa¬ 
tion of the child from his parents. Another illustration of a different 
kind may be taken from one of Mr. Claud Alullins’s recent books^. 


There he tells the stoiy’ of a ^*persistent offender’* aged twenty-seven, 
for whose restoration to an orderly and law-abiding life he and the 
Probation Officer had, unsuccessfully, made prolonged efforts. The 
official criminal record of this man begins at the age of fourteen when 
he was placed on probation for two years for stealing. Soon afterwards, 
he was sent to an Approved School, and from the age of nineteen we 
find the usual succession of further Probation Orders and prison sen¬ 
tences. Borstal was not tried, but ^Ir. Mullins feels that, with this man, 
even a term in a Borstal Institution would have been unsuccessful. This 
case is quoted by Mr. Mullins in support of his belief in the existence 
of persons likely to become incorrigible criminals because of their bad 
heredity. Justified as this belief may well be, the outstanding impression 
one gains from his account of this case is one of complete lack of infor- 
madon as to the hereditary endovsTnent and early childhood of the 
offender. Although, as already mentioned, he had been placed on 
probation at the age of fourteen, when his mother was still alive, ‘the 
authorities had failed to find out more than the probability that he had 
been illegitimate**, and the man himself “knew next to nothing” about 
his earlier years. One cannot help feeling that the subsequent treatment 
of this case could have been made more successful if the Juvenile Court 
magistrates before whom he was first charged and his first Probation 
Officer had made greater efforts to explore, and to put on record, the 
relevant facts about the early life history of this juvenile. 


Finally, a recommendation may be here repeated made not long 
ago by a stipendiary magistrate- that Probation Officers, in addition to 
their verbal reports to the Probation Committee, should make full 
progress reports in writing in their case papers every quarter. 


(5) After the return of normal paper conditions, the publication 
of Reports by the Probation Committee in regular inter\'als of two or 
thr^ years would seem to be desirable. Such Reports might, in 
addition to the points already*' mentioned, contain detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the use of Remand Homes and Hostels, boarding out, and 
si m i l a r items, and they should, in particular, give an account of the 
after-histories of juveniles and the rate of success as revealed by the 
follow-up studies suggested above. 


(6) As already indicated (above, paragraph 27), in a considerable 


- . ‘ Crinu? (1945), PP- 24 et seq.-, s 
Modem Imu 3 JRevietCy July, 1946. 

* Mr. F. Bancroft Turner, Stipendiary 
January-February, 1046, o. 4. 
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proportion of cases no School Reports were available because the pro¬ 
ceedings took place during school holidays. This is obviously undesir¬ 
able, and efforts should be made to remedy the situation. 

In the Middlesex Report^ it is suggested that at least in serious 
cases the hearing should be adjourned rather than deciding without 
School Reports. In view of the resulting delay and the overcrowding 
of Remand Homes, this may not be advisable. There seems to be no 
adequate reason, however, why School Reports should not be made 
available by the Education Authorities at all times. 

As indicated above (paragraph 27), some of the Cambridge head¬ 
masters kept very elaborate records. Frequently, however, the reports 
submitted to the court were not mformative enough, and attention 
might be drawn to the recommendation made in the Wallasey Report 
roo 28 and ^1;') that “the educational reports submitted to the magis¬ 
trates should be based upon systematic school records relating to all 
phases of the child’s development. Even in cases of juveniles over 
school age it woidd be useful to obtain the school and medical reports 

from the local Education Authority”. 


The present system, which is apparently used by n^y 
Juvenile Courts in the country *, of relying for an assessm^t o e 
physical health of juvenile offenders almost exclusively on the rwults 
of ^the last routine school medical exammation, is unsatefactory 
Physical health, with all its potential reactions on the FY^olo^c^ 

in this (Lual manner. Up-to-date medical reports should be available 

to the court at least in every case of an indictable office, 0^ 
for school children but also for older juvenUes, even if speaal fun 

should be required to cover the expense (paragraph 29). 

(8) IntelUgence Tests should be given to every juvenile charged 
before the court (paragraph 31). 

(9) Remands for expert psychological 

ordered more frequently th^ ^^d^Swer mental abnormaUty is 
offences, of persistent offenders, and wherever mental 

suspected within the family (paragraph 32). 

(,o) Thoughnotakectlyrequiredforthepurposesofttejuverife 
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Court, it would be helpful, in the interest of research and in oraer to 
assess the general trend of delinquency, if more statistical data relating 
to social and economic conditions would be regularly coU^ed on 
such questions as, for example, the distribution of the juvenile popu¬ 
lation over the various wards; the size of famihes on new housing 
estates; the extent of club membership among the juvenile popula¬ 
tion, and many more. Apart from the regular collection of such stati¬ 
stical information, it might perhaps even be suggested that for a town 
of the size and general importance of Cambridge the time may have 
come for a comprehensive social survey on the model of the surveys 
fgcg0tly carried out for Oxford, Bristol, Luton, and a number of other 
Fn glish cities and towns. 


B . Recommendations concerning Methods of Disposal and 

Treatment used by the Juvenile Court. 

ii 

While some of the following recommendations could be carried 
into by the Juvenile Court without any outside help, the majority 

of them would require the co-operation of other—local or central— 
authorities, and in some cases even a change in the law would be 

needed. 


(i) This study, in common with most other local enquiries, has 
confirmed the view—if there was any need for further confirmation 
that juvenile delinquency and the condition legally known as being 
“beyond parental control” are largely due to shortcomings within the 
juvenile’s family and home. We use the comparatively neutral term 
“shortc oming s” as we realize that, very often, little or no blame can 
be laid at the parents’ door. Even where home conditions are wellnigh 
intolerable, the parents may be free from moral guilt because of their 
own faulty upbringing, their poor mental capacity, or the over¬ 
whelming external odds which they may have to face. This is borne 
out by the experience of the N.S.P.C.C., although it must not be 
assumed that tiie low figures of prosecutions^ undertaken by the 
Sodety indicate a correspondingly frequent absence of guilt on the 
part of the parents. As pointed out in one of the Society’s recent pub¬ 
lications, the question for them is not: “Can the offender be prose¬ 
cuted?” but “By what means can the suffering of the child best be 
stopped?” and there is no doubt that, in very many cases where the 


^ For die year ended 31st March, 1946, there was a prosecution only in 3*7 per 
cent, of dieir cases. See ako the author’s Social Aspects of Crime, p. 77. 
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parents are not prosecuted, their moral and legal guilt might have 

been established without difficulty^. 

The problem of how to deal with the parents of juveniles found to 
be delinquent or beyond control is somewhat different from that of 
the parents guilty of cruelty or neglect. Whereas, in the case of the 
latter, their know’ledge that they have committed an offence will usu¬ 
ally make them amenable to friendly advice, parents of delinquents or 
beyond control cases may sometimes assume an attitude of self- 
righteousness and—as our records have clearly showm—refuse to co¬ 
operate with the Probation Officer. Under the present law, the only 
remedy open to the Juvenile Court, even in cases where the m^strates 
are convinced that a parent has conduced to the commission of the 
offence by neglecting to exercise due care, is to order the parent to 
pay the fine, damages or costs instead of the juvenile, or to give security 
for the latter’s good behaviour (Act of i933» Section 55 )' These 
powers are not constructive enough; they are generally regarded as 
inadequate and only reluctantly used®. In the Bradford Report (p. 24) 
the ■\’iew is even expressed that, at least as long as the child continues to 
live at home, it must be detrimental to their further relations to fine 
the parents for misconduct of their child. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that in many local reports recommendations have been made for 
a more constructive approach to the problem, partly in the educational 
and partly in the legal sphere. Suggestions in the former direction 
aim mainly at the establishment of better facilities for trammg m 
mother- and fathercraft to be organised by Parent-Teacher Orgaj)^- 
tions or local authorities; of radio talks to parents, and the e . 
Such tendencies, which are no doubt in conformin’ with the schemes 
for extended adult education laid down in the Education Ac^ 
desen e ever\’ support as the long-term policy to be pursued. They 
are not likely, however, to affect the problem 

of to-day and to-morrow. As has been pomted out m the Salford 

1 -M" e T* XT Roslins of the Probation Branch, Home arsu®® con- 

me mjhods of 

seventeen and 4 ,y 07 m cases oi os to the local ^stnbution is not 

figures for girls were 165 md ion “ is in practice limited to a 

gi^, but it seems that the apph<^ been found 

compaiativeb' small ^be local Police Reports, section 55 ease® 

usually included in the rolunm 13a p. 16; Salford mort, 

* Le. e.g. Wallasey’ R^t P- yPtoS. 7 ^ Sod^lPsychology 

p. 7: Ayrshire Report, p. 66 . See, moreover, C. JVi. riemms, 

of Educatiofty p. 86. 
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Report, it is just the tj'pe of parent who would need it most that is the 
least likely to attend educational classes voluntarily, and no useful 
purpose would be gained by making attendance compulsory. It is 
clear therefore, that more is needed than the mere pro\ision of, 
voluntary or compulsory', facilities for education in parentcran, and 
that formal education can be regarded as no more than only one part 
of a comprehensive scheme of measures. The Probation Service seems 
to pro\ide the most appropriate framework for such a scheme, and 
suitable legal pro^^sion should be made to enable the courts to use 
Probation in addition to the measures now provided in section 55, 
Children and Yoimg Persons Act. To put only the juvenile on Pro¬ 
bation and to leave everything else to the skill and patience of the 
Probation Officer is often not enough and can easily place the latter in 
an intolerable position. It should not depend entirely on the goodwdll 
of the father of the juvenile, for instance, whether he condescends to 
meet the Officer. Probation may also be useful in cases where the 


juvenile himself is sent to an Approved School as it would enable the 
Probation Officer meanwhile to improve the home. 

It may be open to doubt whether Juvenile or Adult Courts should 
be competent to make such Probation Orders against parents. As 
commo^y known, in the great majority of the States of the U.S.A. 
the Juvenile Courts possess full jurisdiction to try parents charged 
with contributing to the delinquency' of the child*. This has the ad¬ 
vantage that all the essential information regarding the family and all 
the requisite legal powers are concentrated at one place. However, 
if it should be regarded as beneath the dignity of an adult to be sub¬ 
jected to Juvenile Court jurisdiction, a scheme under which such 
parents might perhaps, after the finding of guilt, be committed by 
the Juvenile Court to the ordinary Court of Summary Jurisdiction for 
further disposal might also w'ork well provided there is close co-opera¬ 
tion and understanding between the two benches and the Probation 
Officers concerned. A Probation Order made against the parents 
would in any case pro\’ide the necessary pow'er for the Probation 
Officer and give him a reasonable chance without which even the first 
step^ of constructive work are sometimes impossible. 

For mothers found guilty of cruelty or neglect, or at least for 
certain categories of them, a new scheme has recently been devised 
by the Penal Reform Committee of tlie Society of Friends and the 
Elizabeth Fry Centenary Fund under which a special Probation Home 


^ See the details in Gilbert Cosulich, jfuvfnUe Court Lmes of the United States 
(1939), Chapter X; also the annual Reports of the Domestic Relatiotss Cossrt, City 
of Nea York. In the Carlisle Report, p. 7 i u is also suggested that parents and 
gua rdians responsible for the offence should be charged with the child. 
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is to be established for homecraft training. It is rightly pointed out 
that such a scheme, though expensive, would probably be far cheaper 
than the prison sentences so far frequently imposed^. If this scheme 
should materialize and if section 55 should be amended as here sug¬ 
gested so as to provide probation for parents contributing to juvenile 
delinquency, it might be advisable to use the new Probation Home 
for the latter category as well. 

(2) Our principal plea—^indeed the very essence of this chapter— 
is a plea for more effective co-operation between the many agencies 
responsible for dealing with juvenile delinquency. In this respect, we 
find ourselves in good company. There is hardly a single one among 
recent local Reports which would not strike a similar note®. The 
Ayrshire Report (page 37) states even bluntly: “There is complete 
lack of co-ordination in dealing with young offenders within the 
County”. The reasons why better co-operation should be the key¬ 
note are obvious. The tasks of Juvenile Court magistrates and, in 
particular. Probation Officers, have grown much too vast and complex 
to be solved by them single-handed; and unless they enjoy the un¬ 
stinted and continuous support of all sections of the commumty and 
of all competent public and private bodies, they are doomed to failure. 
Important developments in the life of the juvenile may remain un- 
knowTi to the Probation Officer and existing opportunities for suc¬ 
cessful treatment consequently remain unused if such support is 
\vithheld. In particular in somewhat larger towns even persistent 
truancy of a juvenile, expulsion from his club, loss of his job—all 
such calamities may remain unknown to the Probation Officer for 
many months unless there is perfect co-operation between aU those 
concerned. In most of the Reports which deal with the 
better co-operation is demanded between court and Probation Officers, 
orthe one hand, and local Education Authorities and teachers, on 
the other, and valuable practical suggestions have been made to that 
end. Teachers, especially head teachers, it is said, should be given 
more information as to the functions and the work of Juvenile Co^ 
bv attending court hearings concerning their pupils, by jomt coher¬ 
ences, and in many other ways®. More controversial is the question ot 

* It is stated that, in the three years 1943-194S1 

sentenced to prison at an letter to The Times, 

Probation. July-August, 1946: Miss D. M. Rosling, loco at., letter 

■“‘i uy. thi. i. on. of k«y-"ot'* pp. 6 , 

‘xz €t seo.i where it is stated that hitnert fiAt throush any lack 

cooperation head teachers scSely knew 

of desire for it on either side, but rather because tfte neau leaui 
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aoDointing teachers as Juvenile Court magistrates, particularly ^ it 
would be undesirable for them to sit on the bench in c^es of children 
from their own schools This may constitute a real difficulty in small 

places, but it is hardly one in larger towns. , . .u 

Teachers are frequently too overworked, however, to devote much 
time to these matters, and it may be necessary, therefore, to have 
special officers acting as liaison officers between School and Court. 
This naturally, leads to a re-examination of the much-debated posi¬ 
tion of the present School Attendance Officer. Although he usually 
acts as the representative of the Local Education Authority before the 
Juvenile Court where he submits the School Report and sometimes 
also the Report on home conditions *, it cannot be said at present that 
he actually performs the functions of a liaison officer between the two 
camps. In some areas, it is true, efforts have been made in recent 
years to transform the School Attendance Officer into a School Wel¬ 
fare Officer with more comprehensive training and duties*. In K.ing- 
ston-upon-Thames, for example, it is reported that he has become 
“a kind of liaison officer, in the course of time linking the Education 
Officer, the School Medical Officer, the teacher, magistrates, the 
probation officer, the parent and the child”*. If these aspects are 
fully understood, there will be no danger of overlapping and com¬ 
petition with the work of the Probation Officer. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly, however, that it is by no 
means only the relationship between School and Juvenile Court that 
is in need of further strengthening. With suitable modifications, 
everything we have so far said applies to Child Guidance Clinics, 
Youth Organizations, including Play Centres, the Police, Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges, Moral Welfare Workers, Inspectors of the 
N.S.P.C.C., and many other agencies. As far as Child Guidance 
Clinics are concerned, reference has been made above (paragraph 32) to 
the small number of cases referred to the clinic by the Juv'enile Court. 

“In the past”, to quote again from the Ayrshire Report (p. 25), 

“Justices have not made the fullest use of Child Guidance Clinics, 

(contioued &om p. 114] 

of the existence of such officers, whilst the latter had been proceeding along a 
channel which at times had been some distance from the atmosphere and influence 
surrounding the child’s school life/’ 

^ See Tfce Afagistratey July—August and September—October, I94^> Probotion 
May-June, 1946. 

* There is a strong, and probably justified, tendency* to concentrate reporting 
on home conditions in the hands of the Probation Officer; see John A. F, WatsoHj 
The Child and the Magistratey p. 59; Probatioriy April I945i P*^*^^* 

* Wallasey Report^ p- 24; Salford Report y pp. 3 and 6, 

^ Rotaey Pamphlet No, 13a, p. 24. 
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largely from the fact that these were new, untried establishments, and 
particularly because their function was frequently misundersitood. 
Many seem to confuse a Child Guidance Clinic with a Special School 
for mental defectives. ... In Ayrshire this misunderstanding has been 
avoided. . . .” 


Nor is there any indication of such misunderstandings in Cam¬ 
bridge. Nevertheless, here as in many other places, the clim’c is still 
regarded too much as a foreign body to be used only in exceptional 
cases, and to overcome the existing aloofness more may be needed 
than the customary occasional contacts between Probation Officer and 
psychiatric social worker. Regular meetings between members of the 
Probation Committee, Probation Officers, the Clerk to the Justices, 
and the Staff of the Clinic might be held for the discussion of indivi¬ 
dual cases referred to the clinic and of the best methods of treatment. 
If this were done, it would be easier for the clinic to keep its recom¬ 
mendations within the limits of the practical possibilities open to the 
court at any given time, and failxure on the part of the latter to act in 
accordance with the report of the clinic would become very rare. 
Such regular meetings might also help to overcome the difficulty 
recently stressed by a psychiatric social worker: 

“Magistrates and probation officers feel that repom are insufficiently 
informative! dimes on the other hand, have to consider the feelings^of 
parents, who have given their confidence and who may be subtly in- 
yolved in the problem rather than to blame . They therefore hesitate to 
put on paper anything which might expose such parents to censure from 
the least psychologically-minded member of the Bench. Hence written 
reports are apt to be on the reticent side, and of little use to a probation 
officer in the actual handling of the case. Clinics, however, should be 
willing to add further information and guidance in private confer^ce 
with probation officers and this has proved the basis of much firuitful 

co-operation. . . . 

Realizing the urgent need for closer co-operation, m^y local 
authorities have, in recent years, taken steps to arrange for joint con¬ 
sultation between all those interested in the prevention and treatoent 
of juvenile delinquency. In the early years of the war, special Com¬ 
mittees were formed in addition to existing Youth Committees and 
conferences held in response to a suggestion of the Home Secretary 
and the President of the Board of Education*, and several of the loc^ 
Reports listed above are the work of such ad hoc Committees Md 
Conferences. Valuable as their work has been, unfortunately most o 
them seem to have been dissolved immediately after completing then 


» Miss E. E. Inine, Prebation, Janu^% I945- 
» Memorandum on juvenile Offences, London, June, I94* 


(H.M. Stat. Office) 
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Reports, whereas one of the indispensable conditions of success in 
this field would appear to be permanence. It is to be welcomed, there¬ 
fore, that the Home Secretar>’, in a recent Circular on Approved 
Schools and Remand Homes\ has suggested “regular meetings for 
an interchange of \-iews between the local authorities and the Jus¬ 
tices” which, he thinks, “woiJd be helpful to the local authorities in 
regard not only to Remand Homes, but also to other functions of the 
local authorities which are connected with the work of the Juvenile 

Courts”. 

A panel constituted in 1944 Xorwich to consider the question 
of juvenile delinquency, and composed of representatives of all the 
various bodies concerned, came to the conclusion that there was a 
for the formation by the City’ Council of a permanent Social 
Serv’ice” or “Social Medicine” Department “to co-ordinate the ac¬ 
tivities of all the Authorities and Committees responsible for social 
welfare”, including the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin¬ 
quency*. According to subsequent information from local sources, 
no further steps seem to have been taken to implement this recom¬ 
mendation. In the London Borough of Hornsey, a Welfare Co-ord¬ 
ination Committee has been in existence for some years, apparently 
with conspicuous success. It consists of representatives of all branches 
of social sen ice and meets regularly to discuss difficult cases brought 
before it by indixidual members*. This scheme seems to be the near¬ 
est approach so far in this country to the idea of Co-ordinating Coun¬ 
cils which plays so important a part in the U.S..\. delinquency pre¬ 
vention programmes*. Co-ordinating Committees on such lines, 
either limited to the problem of juvenile delinquency’ or of a more 
general character, should, it is submitted, be formed by all local 
authorities without delay. “The keynote of successful development 
of the Youth Service must be partnership. There must be partner¬ 
ship between all the organizations concerned, voluntary, statutory or 
pre-Service. And there must be a partnership too which embraces 
not only the organizations but parents, employers and the young 
people themselves” *. In a way, this timely reminder applies to any 
worthwhile scheme for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

^ No. 145/1946 of June iith, 1946. 

* See Mental Healthy i944» p. 37- 

* Private information from the Chairman and individual members of the 
Committee. 

* See the references given in the author's book Criminal Justice and Social Re- 
construction (1946), p. 260 (Intern. Librar>' of Sociology- and Social Reconstruction). 

* T 7 te Youth Service after the Wctr. A Report of the Youth Advisory Couw«7 
(Board of Education» i943, H.M. Stat. Office) p. ai. 
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Ob\’iously, this question of how to achieve better co-operation is 
closely connected with the controversy: Juvenile Court or Child 
Welfare Council? An administrative Tribimal, however constituted, 
w'ould find it easier to work in close contact with the Co-or dinating 
Committee, of w-hich it would probably become an integral part, and 
through it with teachers and the other services concerned. The pres¬ 
ent \vriter has already repeatedly expressed himself in favour of 
replacing the present Juvenile Courts, for children up to thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, by a Child Welfare Council on Scandinavian 
lines or at least by a court run on Chancery Court lines on the model 
of U.S.A. Juvenile Courts^, and there is no need again to go into the 
details of this controversy. An interesting compromise scheme has 
recently been submitted to public discussion by the Hon. Secretary of 
the Howard League for Penal Reform, Miss Cicely M. Craven^: Under 
this scheme, the Council would have merely advisory functions in¬ 
stead of the full legal pow'ers of a Tribimal; it would be competent to 
deal with offences only if the child pleads guilty, and the solutions 
w'hich it suggests would be dependent on the parents’ consent. Failing 
this, the court would have to deal with the case. While such a scheme 
might stand a better chance of being acceptable to the public, it is 
questionable whether the limitations suggested would not deprive the 
Council of much of its practical usefulness. 


(3) One final point: The need for further research into juvenile 
delinquency, particularly in its local setting, has been stressed above 
in our introductory remarks. So far, such research has been earned 
out mainly by outsiders, i.e., by persons not simultaneously engaged 
in the actual treatment of young offenders. WTiile regular contribu¬ 
tions of this kind by outsiders will remain indispensable to keep the 
right balance, they should be supplemented, much more than has 
hitherto been done, by practical workers in the field, notably Proba¬ 
tion Officers, members of staffs of Institutions for juvenile delinquents 
and of Child Guidance Clinics. This is needed not only as the best 
method of securing a constant stream of first-hand mformation but 
also in the interest of these social workers. For them, m oppor¬ 
tunity of combining research with their practical duties will provide 


‘ See T/ie Dilemma of Penal Reform (1939). Chapter VI; 

Supplement, 30th August, 1941: Probation J^y 1942. P; 6. See 

represent Position and some Suggested Reforms, to be 

Reform Committee. The entirely negative attitude towards the problem to De 

found in Youth Astray, p. 10, does not seem to do justice to the argumen 

in favour of changing the present system. 


» Hotoard Journal, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1943-46), PP- 25 ^ 
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a valuable antidote to that feeling of deadly monotony and staleness 
which, almost invariably, becomes prevalent after a number of years. 
This seems to have been recognized, not long ago, by Approved 
School staflk; a committee was formed and a joint rese^ch scheme 
prepared^ Similar action should be taken by the Probation Service, 
and it should be guided and encouraged by the Home Office m col¬ 
laboration with the Universities. Little can, of course, be achieved in 
thi s field without more general improvement in training and salaries 
of Probation Officers and without a considerable reduction in the size 
of their case loads which makes it difficult for them at present to 

devote any time to further study and research. 

A distinguished educationist. Professor Oliver of Manchester 
University, has recently made an eloquent and convincing plea for 
research in education to be carried out by teachers*. The teacher, he 
writes, may think he possesses “neither the time nor the money nor 
the equipment to do this work: should it not be left to other people? 
Certainly other people should do more research t h a n they do . . . but 
research in education will not get very far without the co-operation 
of teachers”®. If we substitute “delinquency” for “education”, and 
“probation officers and staffs of Institutions” for “teachers”, the 
same holds true in our field*; and what Professor Oliver has to say 
about school records, about the selection of suitable problems for 
investigation and the methods of research to be adopted is, mutaiis 
mutandis, also applicable to delinquency research. In both fields, it is 
perfectly true to say that we are stiU taking too much for granted 
without ever checking the actual basis of our conclusions; and that 
only too often “we do not know what we are doing or how we do it” ®. 
“The problems are as numerous as pebbles on the shore”, concludes 
Professor Oliver®, “and only a few have as yet been picked up”. To 
pick up the many unsolved problems in delinquency research is more 
urgent, however, than the collection of pebbles. 

Surely, one of the points which have emerged from this survey is 
the need for much closer collaboration between the Universities and 
the central and local authorities charged with the prevention and 

^ See Approved Schools Gazette of April, June, and November, 1944. 

* R. A, C, Oliver, Research in Education (1946), 

’ Op. «f., p. II. 

Professor T. H. Marshall writes, with regard to students of Social Science 
in general, “it may be that relatively few of them will be able to engage in pure 
researc^ after Aeir trai nin g is completed, but their professional work, if it is to 
be of high quabty, must have an element of research in it and steps should be taken 
to prepare them to make use of their opportunities” (Training for Social Work; 

The Basic Training for all Types of Social Work; Nuffield College Publication, 
1946, p. 18). 

* cif., p. aS. • Page 60- 
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treatment of juvenile delinquency. If there is so very little of it at 
present in this field, the Universities are not altogether free from 
blame in view of the inadequacy or complete absence of facilities for 
the academic teaching of and research in criminology. If at least all the 
larger Universities would provide for it, one of the first tasks to be 
imdertaken would be the systematic study of regional problems. 
Reference may be made in this connection to some relevant recom¬ 
mendations in the Report of the Committee on the Provision for 
Social and Economic Research and, in particular, to the following 
observations of that Committee^: 

“It is highly desirable that the government departments which 
collect and analyse material relevant to social and economic research 
should be in continuous contact with outside experts who can keep them 
aware of the needs which are arising in the speculative branches of the 
field and who can assist in assessing the value and possible uses of 
mat erial which is already being collected. . . 

* July, 1946, Cmd. 6868, p. 5. 
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University, and John Otto Reinemann, Dr. Jur., formerly Municipal 
Councillor in Berlin In preparation. About ijs. 


Juvenile Delinquency in an English Middletown 

by HERMANN MANNHEIM, Lecturer in Criminology in the 
University of London In preparation. About ios. 

Mental Health In a Rural Area 

by Dr. MAYER GROSS In preparation. About ijS. 

Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction 

by HERMANN MANNHEIM, Dr. Jur., Lecturer in Criminology in the 
University of London 13s, 

The Psycho-Analytical Approach to Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency: Theory, Case Studies, Treatment 

by KATE FRIEDLANDER, M.D., L.R.C.P. (Edin.), D.P.M. (Lond.), Hon. 
Psychiatrist, Inst, for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency; Clinical 
Dir., W. Sussex Child Guidance Service i8s. 


Voluntary Social Services since 1918 

by HENRY A. MESS, late Reader in Social Science in the University of 
London in collaboration with Constance Braithwaite, Violet Creech- 
Jones, Hilda Jennings, Pearl Jephcott, Harold King, Nora Miines, John 
Morgan, Gertrude Williams andW. E. Williams. Edited by GERTRUDE 
WILLIAMS, Lecturer in Economics, University of London 21s. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 

Social and Economic Movements: A Handbook to the 
Understanding of the Modern Political Scene 

by H. W. LAIDLER In preparation. About 30s. 

The Analysis of Political Behaviour: An Empirical 
Approach 

HAROLD D. LASSN^ELL, Professor of Law, Yale University 
School of Law o, 
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Dictatorship and Political Police 

The Technique of Control by Fear by E. K. BRAMSTEDT, Ph.D. (London) 

Nationality in History and Politics 

by FREDERICK HERTZ, Author of “Race and Civilisation*' 

Second Impression. 2§s. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THEIR SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 

Patterns of Peacemaking 

by DAVID THOMSON, Ph.D., Cantab., Research Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex Coll., Cambridge; E. MEYER, Dr. rer. pol., and A. BRIGGS, 
B.A., Cantab. sis. 

French Canada in Transition 

by EVERETT C. HUGHES, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 

15s. 


State and Economics in the Middle East 

by A. BONNE, Dr. oec. publ.. Director, Economic Research institute 
of Palestine About 25s. 

Economic Development of the Middle East 

An Outline of Planned Reconstruction by A. BONNE, Dr. oec. publ., 

Director, Economic Research Institute of Palestine 

Second Impression. 12s. 6d. 

Federalism in Central and Eastern Europe 

by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 3 °^^ 

The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere 

by ANTONIN BASCH, Dr. Phil., Columbia University tSs. 

The Regions of Germany 

by R. E. DICKINSON, Reader in Geography, University College, London 

Second Impression. lOS. 6d. 
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MIGRATION AND RESETTLEMENT 

Settlement in Underpopulated Areas 

by JULIUS ISAAC, Ph.D. (London). In preparation. About i8s. 

Economics of Migration 

by JULIUS ISAAC, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by Sir 
ALEXANDER CARR-SAUNDERS, Director of the London School of 

Economics 

Co-operative Communities at Work 

by HENRIK INFIELD, Director, Rural Settlement Inst., New York 

15s. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Retail Trade Associations 

A New Form of Monopolist Organisation in Britain, by HERMANN 
LEVY, Author of “The New Industrial System” Second Impression, ijs. 

The Shops of Britain: A Study in Retail Trade Distri¬ 
bution 

by HERMANN LEVY 21s. 

The Price of Social Security—The Problem of Labour 
Mobility 

by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lecturer in Economics, University of London 

Second Impression. 12s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY AND 

ALLIED TOPICS 

The Family and Democratic Society 

by J. K. FOLSOM, Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 

In preparation. About jos. 

Nation and Family 

The Swedish Experiment In Democratic Family and Population Policy 
by ALVA MYRDAL 2nd Impression. 21s. 
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The Sociology of Wonnen*s Work 


by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lecturer In Economics, University of London 


Adolescence 


Aboid i^s. 


Its Social Psychology: With an Introduction to recent findings from the 
fields of Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, Psychometrics and 
Sociometry 

by C, M. FLEMING, Ed.B., Ph.D., University of London Institute of 
Education About^z^s. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 

HUMAN ECOLOGY 

Social Background of a Plan : A Study of 
Middlesbrough 

Edited by RUTH GLASS. Illustrated with Maps and Plans 

In preparation. About 305. 

City, Region and Regionalism 

by ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Reader in Geography, University College, 
London. With Maps and Plans 21s. 

The West European City: A Study in Urban 
Geography 

by ROBERT E. DICKINSON. Reader in Geography, University College, 

London. Illustrated, with Maps and Plans. In preparation. About 2zs. 

Creative Demobilisation 

Vol. I. Principles of National Planning 

By E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing. 

Vol. 2. Case Studies In National Planning 

Edited by E. A. GUTKIND. D.Ing. Second Impression. 21s. each 

Revolution of Environment 

by E. A. GUTKIND. D.lng. lUustrated. 30s. 

The Journey to Work 

by K. LIEPMANN, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by Sir 

Alexander Carr-Saunders. Director of the London School of Economics 

Second Impression, iss. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF MODERN 

COMMUNITIES 

Negroes in Britain 

A study of Racial Relations in English Society 

by K. L. LITTLE, Ph.D., London sjs. 

Co-operative Living in Palestine 

by HENRIK F. INFIELD, Director, Rural Settlement Inst., New York 

UlustraUd. ys. 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND COLONIAL POLICY 


The Sociology of Colonies: An Introduction to the 
Study of Race Contact 

by RENE MAUNIER. Translated from the French by E. O. Lorimer 

In preparation. About pss. 

Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy 

by RAYMOND FIRTH, Prof, of Anthropology, University of London 

niustraied. s^s. net 

Peasant Life in China 

by HSIAO T’UNG FEI, Ph.D., London Fourth Impression. Illustrated. ly. 

A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province 

by Martin C. Yang . 4 Aozt/ ly. 

Hsinlung Hsiang 

A Field Study of Peasant Life in the Red Basin, West China 
by ISABEL CROOK and YU HSI-CHI About 21s. 

A Japanese Village: Suye Mura 

by JOHN P. EMBREE, Visiting Assoc. Prof, of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago. With an Introduction by A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN, 
Professor of Social Anthropology, Oxford University 

Illustrated. i8s. 

The Golden Wing: A Sociological Study of Chinese 
i^milism 

by LIN HUEH-HWA, with an Introduction by RAYMOND FIRTH 

i6s. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

PRESENT CRISIS 


War, Love or Money: A Psychological Study of 
European Culture Patterns 

by H. V. DICKS, M.D., M.R.C.P. In preparation. About sis. 

Diagnosis of Our Time 

by KARL MANNHEIM Fourth Impression. los. 6d. 

Farewell to European History or the Conquest of 
Nihilism 

by ALFRED WEBER i6s. 

The Fear of Freedom 

by Dr, ERICH FROMM Fourth Impression. 15s. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PS YCHO-ANAL YSIS 

Psychology and the Social Pattern 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics Second Impression. los. 6d. 

The Framework of Human Behaviour 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics 

Indlvidual Development in Society 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D.. B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology. London School of Economics About los. 6d. 

(Three independent volumes supplementing each other) 

A Handbook of Social Psychology 

by KIMBALL YOUNG. Professor of Sociology, Queens College. Nev# 

Second Impression, sis. 

Sigmund Freud—An Introduction 

A Presenutlon of hi. Theories and a discussion of 

b«w.en Psycho-analysis and Sociology by WALTER HOLLITSCHE . 


Dr. Phil. 
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Social Learning and Imitation 

by NEAL E. MILLER and JOHN DOLLARD of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University ^ 5 ^ 

APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 

OF PERSONALITY 

The Cultural Background of Personality 

by RALPH LINTON, Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 

los- 6d, 

The Feminine Character. History of an Ideology 

by VIOLA KLEIN, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by KARL 
MANNHEIM. 12 s. 6d 

The History of Autobiography in Antiquity 

by GEORG MISCH. Translated by E. W. DICKES About 21s. 

Personality and Problems of Adjustment 

by KIMBALL YOUNG Demy 8 vo. sjs. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF THOUGHT 

Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element in Culture 

by Professor J. HUIZINGA In preparation. About 21 s. 

The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. Second Impression, i^s. 

The History of Economics in Its Relation to Social 
Development 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. Second Impression, js. 6d. 

America: Ideal and Reality 

The United States of 1776 in Contemporary European Philosophy by 
W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. los. 6d’ 

The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology 

by J. H HALLOWELL z2s. 6d . 

Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry 

by HANS KELSEN, Formerly Prof, of Law, Vienna and Geneva, Depart 
ment of Political Science, University of California 

II 


2IS. 


Demographic Material Appearing in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society in the 17th and 18th Centuries 

Edited by Dr. R. R. KUCZYNSKI In preparation. About 

Population Controversies of the Eighteenth Century 

Edited by DAVID GLASS, Ph.D. In preparation. About ly. 

GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 

A Handbook of Sociology 

by W. F. OGBURN, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, and 
M. F. NIMKOFF, Professor of Sociology, Bucknell University sjs. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS OF SOCIOLOGY 

Wilhelm Dilthey: Selected Readings from his Works 
and an Introduction to his Sociological and Philo¬ 
sophical Work 

by H. A. HODGES, Prof, of Philosophy, University of Reading los. 6d. 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 

Translated, edited, and with an Introduction by H. H. GERTH and 
C.W. MILLS 

DOCUMENTARY 


Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning the Family 
Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 


About xis. 


Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning National Autonomy and Experiments 


In Administrative Devolution 

Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 

Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning Foreign Policy 
Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 


About azs. 


About git. 


All prices are rut 
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